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RSDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1911, AT 8. 
MISS AMY EVANS. 
MR. MORGAN KINGSTON. 
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DREAM OF 
ELGAR). 
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THE 


ASH WEDNFSDAY, MARCH 1, tort, ar 8. 
MISS PHYLLIS LETT. 
MR. GERVASE ELWES 
MR. FREDERICK RANALOW, 
AND AND CHORUS, ONE THOUSAND PERFORMERS. 
Organist: Mr. H. L. Bare Mus. B. 
Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Arena, 6s.; Balcony (Reserved), 5s. ; 


, 48. ; Gallery (Promenade), rs. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
TENTERDEN STREET, W. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

President: H.R.H. Tue Duke or ConnauGurt, K.G. 

Principal : Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Mus.D., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 
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Telegrams—"‘ Initiative, London. 1€ 1160, Western. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN, K.G., 
mera 5 
Sir C. Husert H. Parry, Bart., C.V.O., D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Do 
Hon. Sec. : CHARLES Money, Esq. 
The HALF-TERM will comme Fe lary 
Examination for ASSOCIATESHIP (A.R.C.M.) will take 
in April, 1911. Last day for entering is March 1. 
Syllabus and official Entry Form may be obtained from 


FRANK POWNALL, 
( ‘OL L EG E OF ORGANISTS. 


Registrar. 
ROYAL 


Examinz ation Regulations cL ist of Cx re Publications, Lectures, &c., 


may be had on application. 


H. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec. 


Aensington Gore, S.W. 
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THE QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
( Six HENRY 
QUEEN’S HALL. 
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MOZART'S VIOLIN CONCERTO 1). 
f. LGAR'S NEW VIOLIN CONCERTO 
” rCHAIKOVSKY'S VIOLIN CONCERTO 1p D. 
HALL ORCHESTRA 


THE QUEEN’S 


GIR HENRY J. WOOD. FEB. 7, AT & 
ae 10s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 5s., 28. 6d 
ROBERT NEWMAN, Regent Str W 
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FOR SOLI, “HESTRA 
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Miss PHYLLIS LET 
BROWN 


MADAME AGNES NICHOLLS. 
MR. WALTER HYDE, MIR. HERBERT 


MISS LILLIAN BERGER. MR. W. E. CARSTON 
rHE CARDIFF FESTIVAL CHORUS 
THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
CONDUC K 
DR. FREDERIC COWEN. 
PickETs: 
I ed at the Usual Agents, a f 
L. G. SHARPE, 61, Re t St \ 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 





The Examinations for Degrees in Music are held in Durham in 
March (Matric. Exam. only) ar id September ; 

For particulars, apply to the Secretary of Exam! versi 
Offices, Durham. Copies of former Examinati Set 
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Founded by the late JOHN GREIG 
F.R. 


R.C.O. 


Examinations for Certificate 1 Diplomas 
recognised Local Centres three times a year. 
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THE MUSICAL TIMES.—Ferrva I, OMT. 7 
INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH SCOTTISH NATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
MUSICIANS. GLASGOW, 191 
Founded 188 A CHORAL (COMPETITION) FESTIVAL 
Incorpora pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXL. \ Dr. W. G. McN ) 
Victoria, Cap. cxxx1., § 23. , ‘ : 
. : : : ‘ EXHIBITION HALI 
Pre Tue Very Rev. Tue Dean or Bristor, D.D. On Fr d Saturday, Tun 23 and 24, IQII 
Deofi ELWIN'S BLOC TION CLASSES. W ( ' SYLLABUSES forn H S 
Six Li Lt £t mts Mr. F. H. B I B R 
" ASSOCIATE (A.L.G.C.M.), LICENTIATE (LA.G.C.4), FEL. . : : : . - 
LOWSHIP (F-LG.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London and at WHARFEDALE MUSICAL FESTIVAI 
ed P cial Centre ] , 1g! 
approved Prova ; MAY tl, 22, 1% 
COMPETITIONS FOR 1911. OPEN EVENTS. 
4 Su.ver Mepat for the be tting of the Te De > Mixed \ e and Male-Voi Choirs 
Be A oerty oe est t Ma e ( . ” Ve 5 ‘ ralto, Tenor, Choir Boys 
§ Bronze Mepat for the best Hy I Instrumental : 
een Pi Violin, P rte Trio, String (Quart 
GUILD GAZETTE (Q TERLY) TWOPENCE ~ 
rHUR T. AKEROYD 
ne ety ge ORGAN VACANCIES. I ] 
Org ts (Me ers) he FREE use of the Register of Vacant 
APE er and fur information of Dr. LEWIS, Warder THE OLD FIRM. 
42, Berners St mn, 
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LI 42, BERNE STREE Ox! :EET, Lonpon, W. SI RINGWOOD W ORKS 
reside Tue M Hox. THE MargQuis OF ANGLESEY. HUDDERSFIELD. 
Principal: J. H. Lt . D.C.L., F. , Mus. Dox l'WO GOLD MEDALS. 
Chairman: J. M. Br y, Mus. Doc. Cz , Hon. F.R.A.M. a 
Hon. Director of Studies: ¢ HILL SIBLEY, pred Doc 1.G.C.M. Auct R r S of Musical Property. 
' Hon. Sec. : Geo. A. STA .F.LG.C.M. \ ESSRS. PU T TICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers, 
4 47, Leicester Squ I » hold SPECIAL SALES of 
Metropolitan Examinati ill s ects, in luding the Diplomas of | MUSIC AL INS I RI ME N rs ra t the th of every month 
A.V. C.M., L.V.C.M., F.V.C.M., f the Teachers’ Professional | Sales of Musical Li es, Music Plates 1 Copyri . Trade Stocks 
Diploma in the Art of eaching, ] July 1g! Manufacturers , re eld is occasion may require 
7 “? a! Exas | : Valuations for P Legacy Duty, or for Pu © Private Sale 
. es . . Terms pplicat 
i ninati re Ww g he at the vari s Ce re 
. Gold, Silve i Br > M ls ffe 1 for Competiti 
SI Local Secretaries require if ot represented. \ | ( ) | | \ \ | () | \ 
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, 11, Burleigh Street, St < 
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Rela \L CONSERVATOIRE 
Ins OF MUSIC, Lrp. INCOR., 1900. y . - — 
Lor 7 i ir Street, W.:; Live , Hardman Street. \ | () | () \ |: | | BO" \ 
( : as aLTepas, Mus. D can 1elm., 4 + 4asi4 \ 
F1 ’ — K, Mus. D 1 
M Pre fessor DER Pures, | IADE B\ 
e ICAL MUSICAL EXAMINATIONS ( o y. 
g DIPLOMAS, ag eng LICENTIATE, and FELLOW, for y - > ~ > [7 
Teachers, Organists, V s, Pianists, inists 1 ndmasters. 4 + YN 
. wae | W.E. HILL & SONS. 
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P. CONACHER & CO. 
Organ Builders, 


FOR FESTIVAL HYMNS 
— - eo ; : The process of manufacture, including the me 
iC \NCHESTER SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. = ; 
work of the mountings, is carried out entirely 
FOUR PRIZES or £3 EACH OFFERED. our own workshops. We can therefore guarantee 
bo ders ' : the whole as work of the highest quality and finisi 
EWIN PICKSTONE, “S R Fine examples of our bows are now in use by the 
Re THE MUS SIC ( OP y ING AG ' NCY., most distinguished players of the day. 
> ’ Pri pple 2 
99, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. iy 
, ery lescription of 
MUSIC COPY ING, TRANSPOSITION, &c., Prize Mevat, | 
undertaken by thoroughly experienced writers SoLe G Mep S y \ 
RCHESTR AT ION Com] Works artistically Scored for G Mi I> EXHIBITIO 
Orchestr y expert r ers. Highest references and om as : 
— re iumendations from well-kn 1 Musicians. pi > Mr thy dhe : ExH ; 
Orchest ores ther MSS. Edited and Revi D ME H I ! INTE A 
Es given for Engraving. } 
rl priet ; Telephone: 1663 City. 
ARY STRONG & DARE. Telegrams: Musicopag, Lo W. E. HILI & S¢ INS, 
< T° CHORAL SOCIETIES.—FOR SALI 17 ud Bow Make 
€ r 70 copies of Mozart's TWELFTH MASS (n — _ wqnene ’ 
t ew. Apply to C. H. Maxwell, Solicitor, Anst 140, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 


MISS MARJORIE EATON Sopes ino 


ely voice—sang beautifully.” —.VWerning 
s Ka sang magnificently. South Wai 
certs, Oratorios, &c., 237, Katherine Street, “Asht 


MISS ¢ ICELY EVETTS, A.R.C.M. (Soprano. 
( 


take up the Macdonald 


\t Homes, Oratorios. 


St  eaenate Heed, Oh rd 


MISS DOROTHY PARKS (Soprano). 


Oratorios, Concerts, At Homes, &c. 


cant dates, 14, Plympton Avenue, Brondesbury, N.W 


MR. ane APPLEYARD (Tenor). 


work has been ( 


follow plain rules and carry out simple 


st, Wakefield Cathedral. 
ios, Concerts &e. 3, The Green, Ossett, Yor 


MR. HERBERT GROVES (Tenor 


*upil of Mr. Fkep WALKIE . R.A.M.), 





Oratorios, Cantatas, 
g Ona y wake 1 
\ f ence He S a true 
ne s very good. P? 
\ s I eday Roa Ealing, W 


MR. GEORGE W. RILEY (Tenor). 


“i & 4, Torphic ) , Ed 
“RI rl RNING rO LONDON, for London Season.) 


“PJANOFORTE PLAYING” 


by MACDONALD SMITH, 


Oratorios, Ballads Rech ils, Ke 


ster Terrace, Leeds; or, Leeds Parish Chu 
"RGH.—Miss CLARA DOW (Sopran 
D i, D’Oyly Carte Opera Company, Savoy, | 

* Orchestral, and Lor ( erts 





... RNE ST A. FLAMBE (Bass-Barit 
s, Concerts, Festivals, &c. “Eli 
* Messiah, 
99, Hazelville ‘Ro , Hornsey Lane, N. 
ENTEN AND SPECIAL SERVICES. 
‘HE RBERT GRESAR Accompanist 
ad for Oratori ( 1 other Works (( 
13, Stile fall Ga ns, Chiswick, W 





MISS ESTE 5 LA LINDEN 


M. MACDONALD SMIT 


PLAY MUSIC 


(SOPRANO). 
. Fagge) and Provincial ¢ ncerts ; Bristol (Mr. } 
ificently Sheffield Teleg 


Stanley Gardens, Ham; ster ad. N.W. 


MISS M: ARION PERROTT 


ereater pron wmncy by 


(DRAMATIC SOPRANO). 
Oratorios, Ballads. 





Claremont Road, Su 


P » Ki gston. 


rams: “ Perrion, Si 


“MISS AGNES WALKE R 


about 15 minutes’| (SOPRANO). 


Pupil « of Mr. Cuares | Signor Gat 


. © 147 caine Uheeak, Hasna , S.E. 


MISS DASIE FE. AVIS 


(CONTRALTO. Former pupil of Mr. Epwin Hoivanp). 


Oratorios, Concerts and Musical At Homes. 


** Sunnyside,” Wroughton Road, Clapham Common, S. W. 


MR. JOHN BOOTH 


(TENOR VOCALIST) 


S Mr (i 10). 
ed expressive Pass 
y { s} \ fine le me 
fa nN { t 
72, Ch Old Road, Bolt 


MR. JOHN COL L Bis 


(TI NOR) 
Ss t +. ‘ Cathedral. 
Rusk ve “Ma chester 


MR. Se GLYNN 


EHREMAYER SYSTEM 
PIANOFORTE 





(TENOR). Oratorio, Cantata, Concerts. 
», Stratton St. Margaret, near Swindon, Wiltshire. 
Tel. : ‘‘Glynn,” Stratton St. Margaret. 


S: AMU aS L MASTERS 
NOR). 

tion e “ye Mr. Samuel Masters, the 
thr ut the British Isles is the legitimate result of 
great range and almost phenomenal power 


Kingston Music vl Court ler. 





Tel sph ne 3 P.O. 
‘ ior iildings, Surbiton. 
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THE 
SADLEUR BROWNE 


MUSICAL 





“MR. 








TI NOR, Westminster Cathedral, S.W. Re-appointed May, 1909). 
“ The S Tenor, 1897-1902, Southwark Cathedral, S.E. 
Professor of Singing, The London Col » of Music. 

Royal Opera House, Crystal Palace, Albert Hall, Queen's Hall, 

; and St. James’s Hall Concerts. 
g f Mr. Sadleur Browne, a fine tenor, highly trained, 
Newcastle Daily Ma 

\ av e of much beauty and strength, which is of excep 

ss, a cle full throughout, he si with a rare 

f expressi cten , a dignity of style, and ar 

g at pir tly me t with in combinati 





Westminster Cathe 








gly fine 
Ss and ¢ xpression 
rated that he is a singer 


was an exceediu 





ad, Camden Road, N. 


ERNEST PENFOLD ~ 


(SOLO TENOR, City Temple). 





MR. 





lds to a cul 





tll Gazette says: “* This singer a ur 
lua puality of i depth of feeling that mz ike his 
t i rly eptable. 
Phone: 63 Harle acre ress: 21, High Road, Willesden Green, N.W. 
MR. JOS. REED 
“ (TENOR) 
50, Bi iIph Mansior la Vale, W. 


MR. JAME 3s STEEL 


ROBUSTO). 
Pr 


uplar Leeds, or Princioal 


MR. MONT AG U E BORWELL 


(BARITONE). 


WINIFRE D i MARWOOD 
WELL) (SOPRANO) 


(Mrs. INTAGUE 
BRONDESBURY PARK, N.W. 


Agents. 


“ BOARSLAND,’ 


Telephone: 415 Willesden. Telegrams: “ Soloist, London.” _ n.” 


MR, DAVIS BROOKS 


(BARITONE). 
e >, Wigm Cavendish Square, W. 


MR. ‘RE GINALD HALE 


(B \RITONE). 


HERBERT MARKS ie 


INE). 


re Street, 


e South, Hornsey, N. 


A.M. 





Oratorios, Lieder, Ball 
\ t } st December Ww € 
" g hi ‘ 
Kingscote Road, Bedf Park, W 
NOTE CHANGE OF ADDREss. 


W IL LIAM BURT 


3ASS-B ARITONE) 


Oe atorio, Ballads, &c. 


MR. 





William | wl ‘ bled’ the p f Cour ‘ 
ide his first appearanc this s He 
voice admit i knows so well how t 
tively, that Birmingham 1 tless like t eur 





laily Post, We 





. Rees’ St. Albans. Tel. : 141 St. Albans. 
MR. ANDRE Ww SH: ARP 
(PRINCIPAL BASS, Carlisle Cath 
Oratorios, ( 
Address: 19, Thornton Road, Stanwix, Carlisle 
NOTE CHANGE OF ADDREss. 


MR. HERBERT TRACEY 
rd a, . em Hill, 
Telephone : 3; Streatham. 


\ R. CLIFTON COOKE (over 20 years’ experience 


yo, Telf S.W. 


Manvet Garcia method), will TRAIN a GOOD VOICE on 
il terms. 80 per cent. of his pupils in the profession, Illus- 
! * Mr. Clifton Cooke and his Pupils," post-free. 
Ss 20, Bloomsbury Street, New Oxford Street, London, W.C, 


TIMES. 


FEBRUARY I, IQII. 77 
THE L ONDON COL L EGE FOR Cc ‘HORISTERS. 
Director: Mr. JAMES BATES. 
SOLO BC yy S for Oratorios, Festival Services, C. 
LEADING BOYS for Church Choirs can be supp! ied for occasional 
or permanent engagements. Ad . be , Golding Secretary, 
6, Blomfie ld Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 
‘elegrams: ‘* Musicomane, Lor don.” 


REVISER TO MEssrs. WELLO FOR TWENTY-S 


COMP OSE RS’ MSS. 
REVISED and PREPARED FOR PRINTING; ADVICE GIVEN 
as to most suitable publishers for various styles of composition. 

H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood,’ 
Hampstead, N.W. 
Reference to the follow ing cé 





ncerts ; also 


Telephone: 490 Mayfair. 


Musical 1x YEARS. 


Ardwick Road, 


y permitted : 


ymposers kindl - 
ELGAR, 


Sir C. Hupert H. Parry, Bart., C.V.O., Sir Epwarp 
Sir Freperick Brivce, M.V.O., Dr. WaLForp Davies, 
R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 
who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS.B. 


at Oxford, Cam} ridge, Dublin, L« 5" - and Durham Universities. 
Diplomas of F.L.C. L. Mus mt od A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O., and 
-R.A.M. Gold Ned. als, Silver Me ls cholarships 4 
“ Hono urs,” d Pass Certificates (of t 
number of eight hundred and fifty. Dr. Allison is« 
those who eeither req pass exami 


‘ol of Music) to the 
illing to teach 
ns. Harmony, 





ulre nor desire to 





( ounterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of ( sitions by Post, 
to correspondents anywhere. Personal instruction ry, Singing, 
Organ, and Pianoforte. Cambridge House, 68, Nelson St., Manchester. 


COMPOSITIONS. 


son Street, Manc 


OF MUSICAL 
Mus.D., 68, Nel 


Dr. Horton Allison, 
L. R.A. M. (PIANOFORTE) 
R.A.M., F.R.C.O.) 


M*; E. BIBBY (Mus.B., L. 
Ry pss CORRESPONDE NCE COURSE f 


the ‘Form and Teaching ‘Rudiments a Harn portions 

of this Examination. 

LATEST SUCCESSES :— 
L.R.A.M. EXAMS., len Corre 

Address, c/o F Deansgate, Manchester. 

M R. GEORGE R. CEILEY, L.R.A.M., 
4 LESSONS in the traditional School of SINGING 

ry CHAS. LUNN and Signor Catrrant Manchester, Thu 
as. in wrote: “‘I take a special interest in Mr. 

R. Ceiley owing to his clear perception, high musical knowledge, z 

the skill in which he applies what I have taught hin 

Dr. Turpin wrote: ‘“‘In that delicate and dif fi 


| EVISION 


hester. 


and 


iccessful. 





IgTo. spondence Pu; 


orsyth Bros., 
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Che Wusical Cimes 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 


FEBRUARY 1, I9gII. 





rHEODOR MULLER-REUTER. 


May, 1910, Professor Miiller-Reuter, of 
Crefeld (or Krefeld), Germany, paid a four weeks’ 
jsit to London. During this short period he 
many visits to the two opera houses then 
nen (Covent Garden and His Majesty’s), and 
to concerts given by the Philharmonic Society, 
Hall, and the London Symphony 
In our columns last August (p. 513) 
Some 


ns 
Orch 
recorded his impressions rather fully. 
f his remarks were flattering to our amour-propre. 
declared that the ‘wonderful orchestral tone of 
he orchestras without any doubt exceeded that of 
the German orchestras’ in its round, full quality ; 
he said that this beauty of tone had some- 
thing bewitching in it, ‘the purity of intonation 
was excellent and the orchestral discipline truly 
remarkable.’ Further, he said that the blending of 
and wind tone alike in ff and # was so 
perfect that one could say that the wind-tone 
was embraced by the strings. The introduction 
ained by Miiller-Reuter to London musical 
ty and his appreciation of our musical doings 
resulted in the Professor determining to perform 
Elgar's A flat Symphony in Crefeld, and in the 
London Symphony Orchestra inviting him to 
conduct one of their concerts. Both events have 
recently happened. ‘The Elgar Symphony was 
performed on December 17, at Crefeld, under 
he direction the composer, and Professor 
Miiller-Reuter says it was the greatest success the 
orchestra had enjoyed in recent years. Then, on 
January 16 this year, the Professor conducted the 
London Symphony Orchestra through the following 
programme : 


estras. 





of 





erture, Benvenuto Cellini 
ymphony No. 3, in E flat (Eroica) 
N et 


S 





irne, * Paris’ 
(* The song of a great city’) 
Till Eulenspiegel’s merry Pranks (Op. 


itil 
23) 


Richard Si 


orchestra, an 


* Lalla 


with the 
from Moore’s 


Miss Gerhardt 
arietta 


sang, 


(Nourmahal’s song 


Rookh,’ by Weber, the orchestral arrangement of 


which was by Miiller-Reuter, and some songs by 
Hugo Wolf, in delightful performances of which 
she was accompanied on the pianoforte by the 
This programme was well calculated 
to test the conductor's powers, and it is satisfactory 
to record that the performance of all the numbers 
exhibited the first-rate capacity of our guest. All 
Was clear and finished, and while there were no 
ndications of a desire to get special effects, one 
felt 
the aim. 
Professor until he was asked to conduct it on this 
occasion, and therefore it is not a little remarkabk 


Pre fessor. 


The Delius piece was not known to the 


XUM 


| 
| 
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E, 292. 81 





that he secured the best performance of this 
curious work that we have heard in London. 
Many of our readers will no doubt be glad to 
know some particulars of the career of a musician 


English music and musicians so 


who views 


| sympathetically, and who may do much to make 


our composers known in Germany. 

Theodor Miiller-Reuter was born on September 1, 
1858, at Dresden. His father was a teacher of 
various musical instruments, and thus _ the 
atmosphere of his childhood was favourable to his 
musical development. He soon exhibited talent as 
a pianist, and became a pupil of Wieck (Clara 
Schumann’s father) and of his son, Alwin Wieck. 
By the time he was twelve years of age he had 
gained such facility that he went about as a 
‘wonder child.’ His ordinary education was 
private, as he was not able to attend school 
regularly. He took pianoforte lessons also from 
Madame Schumann when she came to Dresden, 
and later, when she settled in Berlin, he travelled 


thither once a week to secure her aid. ‘This 
involved his leaving Dresden at 4 a.m. in order 
to take his pianoforte lesson at II a.m. Later 


in the day he went to Bargiel for lessons in 
composition, and then he returned to Dresden 
on the same evening. A hard pilgrimage 
this, in the cause of musical culture! He also, 
at Dresden, studied composition under Meinardus, 
Ernst Julius Otto and Julius Rietz. Soon after this 
period, Miiller-Reuter went to reside at Frankfort, 
and here, at the Hoch Conservatorium, Madame 
Schumann, who was on the staff, continued her 
lessons, and the young musician also came under 
the influence of Joachim Raff, and in vocal matters 
of Stockhausen. In 1879 he went to Strassbourg 
as teacher of pianoforte in the town Conservatoire 
of Music, and whilst here he met with a disaster 
that altered the rut of his life. He over-practised, 
with the result that he strained his right wrist badly, 
the injury later extending up the arm, and also 
developing inhis leftarm. Practice was impossible ; 
his projected career as a solo pianist had to be 
abandoned, and for five years he could not play. 
Only slowly did he regain muscular control and 
resume playing for ordinary purposes. In 1887 he 
returned to Dresden with the idea of becoming a 
conductor. Here he secured a position as con- 
ductor of a male-voice choir, a mixed-voice choir, 
and a very good amateur orchestra. He also 
became a teacher in the Conservatorium, and 
altogether made considerable progress. In 1893 
he was invited to Crefeld in order to undertake the 
conductorship of the Conzert-Gesellschaft. This 
was a tempting offer, which was readily accepted 
because the resources included a capable orchestra 


-5 


of 60 or 7o performers, and a choir (mixed) of 


| voices, reputed to be one of the best inthe Rhineland. 


that the interpretation of the composer was | 


It had been conducted by Griiters, and the repertory 
of the Society included oratorios and cantatas of 
lass, and all the classical symphonies 

Until Miiller-Reuter arrived the 
was rather too conservative, 


the highest ( 
and overtures. 
orchestral repertory 
inasmuch as it was confined tothe generally accepted 


| classics, with Schumann and Brahms as last words. 
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szt, Berlioz, and Wagner were never heard.| many musicians who are or have been connected 
It was not long however before the outlook was|with it. Portraits of Elgar and Max Schillings 
ureatly expanded. ‘The Society gave the first| (who was present at the festival) are also given. Ip 


rformance in Germany of Be ‘Faust’ in the 


}: ’ 
rilOozsS 


anguage in which it was composed, namely, 
French lhe Professor believes that only thus is 
vork truly effective 
Crefeld is an important manufacturing town. 
It situated four miles from the ft bank of the 
hine, and is twelve miles north-west of Diisseldortf. 


chiefly and velvet, but ther 





Che population is 

[.40, } The townsfolk are distinctly 

ca \s inn ous other towns in Germany, 

re are many male-voice choirs and fewer mixed 

ce choirs, and hardly any female-voice choirs as 
irate o1 itions \ town orchestra ts granted 

i 1 year, and an opera house has a subsidy 
f £1,500 a year. Without this subsidy opera 
| npossibl 1 this town, as it would be 

m very centre in Europe—a fact that must 

be born 1 mind when the success of Opera 
ibroad comp d with appal nt non-success 
this un The Society which Professor 
\liiller-Reuter conducts has also a small grant of 
A 1 year, but it is mainly self-supporting. 
When deficits arise, as they often do, the hat 
as to | sent round—a process with which 
ul Ol too familiar in England. ‘The 

hoir is made up of the best people in the town 
ind l tated abov i very capabl body. 
Profes Miiller-Reuter says that they acquir 
heir 1 cal ability rather through their general 
nusical education than from any direct teaching 
if n Xe Chamber music is very 





yopular, and no doubt that tends to cultivate an 
ound capacity I} school children are not 
ht sight-singing, their musical practice consisting 
Ik-songs. Buta scheme of sight-singing study 
now nder dis and will probably be 
dopted 
In 1902 the Kaiser made his first visit to the 
own, and was so much impressed by the « ordiality 
is 1 tion and the importance of the place, 
hat he 1 d to raise it to the dignity of a 
arrison tow In 1906 the Kaiser himself led the 
Hussar R ner ito the town for the occupation 
the n yarracks Mus was & conspicuous 
ature of the reception, and the arrangements for 
were entrusted to Professor Miiller-Reuter. A 
d-stand ac ymmod a hs school children 
» had been musica rain »y the Professor. 
It had been arranged that the choir should sing a 
etting of Schiller’s ‘Freude Schéner Gotterfunken’ 
ind a cavalier y *‘Wohlauf Kameraden aufs 
Pferd, hilst t IrOCeSSIO issed along Bu 
Kaisel 1 reaching the stand, ¢ 1a halt and 
stened to the singing, with which he was deeply 
ved 
or to whi Sir Edward Elgar was 
n order to conduct his Symphony was the 
\ th anniversary of the establishment of 
e organization \ handsome book of seventy or 
ore pages Was issued in honour of the event. It 
ves a full history of the Society, and portraits of 


the account of the choral works performed, we not 
that Bach’s B minor Mass appears eight times, 
same composer's ‘St. Matthew’ Passion ten times, 


Brahms’s ‘Requiem’ eight times, Hand 
‘Messiah’ ten times, Mendelssohn’s ‘Elia 
fourteen times, and ‘St. Paul’ ten times. © 


Schumann’s works the most favoured have be. 
‘Paradise and the Peri’ and the 
‘Faust,’ each of which has been performed sey. 
times. Elgar’s ‘Dream of Gerontius’ figures once 
in the list. 

Among the Professor's ¢« ompositions, ‘Das ] | 
des Sturmes’ (‘The Song of the Tempest’), for 
choir and orchestra, is a work that mig] 
engage the attention of British Chora 

It is published in vocal score, with th 
words in English and German, and as it belo 
to the school of writing that studies the limitat 
f the and the 
choralists of average capacity, it can be approacl 
without fear and trembling. ‘There are some pow 
ful choral effects in the work. It takes thirt 
minutes to perform, ‘The burial of Hackelberend, 
the words of which are from Julius Wolffs p 
‘Der Wild 


orchestra. 


scenes [ror 


doubl 
very well 
Societies. 


human voice, possibilities 


Jiiger,’ is also entirely for chorus and 
It contains seven numbers. 
Miiller-Reuter 
unassuming and genial personalit 
feeling which has 
continued. W 


Prote SSO! 
capac ity in 
We trust the 


him 


adds to his musica 





reciprocity of 


brought before us will be 
are glad to hear that he purposes attending 
International Musical Congress, which is t 


held in London in May this vear. 


PICTURES. 


NEWMAN, 


MUSIC AND 
By ERNES1 


‘The very abstract zestheticians who set their fa¢ 
against all forms of instrumental music that deriv 
support from concrete art or | 
have evidently never thought out the problem ot 


S 


suggestions of 


the interpretation of music and the other arts. 
these keeps hankering after 
is the spec ial business 


long as each of 
something that it 
others to supply, it is clearly impossible to regar 
the several artistic faculties as existing in watertight 
this man being solely a painter, 
solely a poet, and another 
musician. While the theorists have been bus) 
trying to settle the frontiers of the arts, the 
practitioners have kept removing or muddling-y 
the boundary posts with a refreshing indifference 
to theory. perhaps, we shall arrive 
at the rational point of view that our artist 
perceptions are no more partitioned off from eat 


( ompartm nts, 


this one solely 





Some day 


other than our senses in general. We all know 
that there is a real difference between taste and 
smell, but none of us can say where the one ends 
and the other begins in any particular instance. Di 
not eye and ear, again, co-operate in a thousand 0! 


the apparently undifferentiated sense-impressions 
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get every hour? And how much of the|and both his successes and his failures give us a 
disagreeable sensation that the sight of certain| hint as to where the opportunities and the 
abrics gives us is due to the memory of the| difficulties of the painter lie with regard to music, 


we 


inpleasant tactile sensations that they have given | It looks as if, from the very nature of his art, he 
is at some previous time? Our physical and) had nothing like the freedom and range of the 
mental systems follow the law of all complex) musician. Music, that is to say, can reproduce 
rganizations—there is both specialisation and|much more of the spirit of a picture than the 
nterchange of function. So it is, surely, with our artist can of the spirit of a musical work. Musi 
rtistic faculties. No man, perhaps, is wholly|is better at the pictorial than painting is at the 
wet, or painter, or musician ; he is predominantly | psychological. It will be noticed that Fantin 

of these, but he still keeps up a few roads of | Latour is always most successful when the problem 
mmunication with the others, narrow in some! given him by the musician is less psychological 
ses, broad in others,— Bach, Schubert and|than purely pictorial. He fails with Isolde, for 
rlioz, for example, always seeing things with} example. By choosing the moment when she is 
, painter's eye. How else, indeed, can we explain waving the signal to ‘Tristan, in the garden at 


eternal desire of one type of artist to translate | might, he evades the crucial difficulty of | the 


products of another genre of art into terms of painter—that of expressing in the face of the 
is own? The musician is always turning poetry character all the wealth of emotion there is in th 
r prose—or even pictures, as in the case of Liszt's music: but even then his Isolde is too missish to 
Huns hiacht—into music; the poet and the/impress us as being anything like the Isolde of 
ainter are always trying to re-express musical | Wagner. Fantin-Latour’s success as a musical 
sensations and ideas in their own special media of | illustrator is probably due to his instinctive seizure 
yvords or line and colour. ‘The curious thing,|upon the more graphic scenes of Berlioz and 


owever, is that music is at once the most| Wagner and his avoidance of the psychological. 

adventurous of the arts in this respect, and the/In his beautiful lithograph of Alberich and _ thi 
I ° 

for example, of certain poems, or poetic or trates our attention on the graceful swimming 

ctorial subjects, and made it impossible for us| figures and the swirling water; he feels, perhaps, 

hat most of what Wagner has put into Alberich is 


ost successful. It has taken complete possession, | Rhine maidens, for example, he wisely concen 


ver to think of them again without the music. | tha 
[he poets, on the other hand, though they have | beyond the artist, so he merely half-shows us the 
said many finely characteristic things about music,| back of him in shade.  Fantin-Latour’s very 


ave never succeeded in producing anything like a avoidance, indeed, of certain of the Wagnerian 





atisfactory substitute for it. ‘The music of a/scenes and characters suggests that he was 
Schubert, a Schumann, or a Wolf will swallow up | conscious of how much of the soul of music the 
the words of a Goethe or a Heine; no case can be painter is barred out from,—in other words, that 


ited of a poet saying the same thing so much he himself was a musician as well as an artist. 
more finely than the musician that the poem is Conversely, the attempts made by other men to 
at once to comprehend the music and to translate into line and colour the most untranslat 
. 
i 


radiate it, as the ‘Erl-King’ of Schubert does the | able elements in music, indicate that they have 


‘Erl-King’ of Goethe. And it must be confessed | little or nothing of the musical faculty in them. 

that while music has often made a good show in Some striking verifications of this fact may be 
translating pictures into its own terms, the painters, seen in Mr. Arthur Rackham’s recent illustrations 
sa rule, have not thrown much new light on the | to the ‘Rhinegold’ and the ‘ Valkyrie.’* Mr. 
reations of the musicians. Rackham, indeed, was hardly the best man for 


Is this the fault of the individuals, or is it the} the work in any case; with all his dexterity and 


result of something in the natures of the two arts? all his charm, he is at once too fantastic and too 





T . , - y . ° 
In many cases, certainly, it is the former. Now) much of a mannerist for music of the scope and 
ind then, it is true, we meet with an artist who, | intensity of Wagner's. Delightful as the pictures 


vithout being a musician himself, can fasten|are in their own way, no one who knows the 
ntuitively upon the seminal points of a musical | ‘ Ring’ can 1 most of them to be anything els« 


haracter or scene, and raise something of the | but complete failures to translate Wagner’s music 


same suggestion in us by his drawing of it.) into line and paint. In Mr. Rackham, of course, 
first, and the psycl 


the decorative artist comes fit 1ologist 


1S) tantin-Latour was an instance of this kind. No 
me has ever ‘illustrated’ a musician as he has is a very bad second. He sees life too fantastically 


f r romantically, or too much as a pretty arrange 


done Berlioz and Wagner ; I know of nothing by | 0 
any other artist in this line to compare with his! ment of outlines and tints, to be able to get deep 
W thographs of Rienzi in prayer, the Rhine maidens | down to the brains of things. ‘The very qualities 
n the first scene of the ‘Rhinegold,’ the Rhine! that made his Peter Pan so charming were bound 
maidens and Siegfried, Klingsor and Kundry, the|to be his worst enemies when he came to handk 
now Ball scene in the ‘Symphonie .Fantastique,’ the; Wagner. His chief error is that he is prone to 
isting of the Perseus statue in ‘ Benvenuto) turn a musical conception that is so moving because 
us Cellini,’ Juliet on the balcony, ‘Sara la Baigneuse,’|it is so truly human, into a pretext for mere 
Repose of the Holy Family in ‘ L’Enfance du 
ol Christ,’ and the Apparition of Hector in ‘ La Prise The f the N By I W 
ssions de Troie.’ But even Fantin-Latour fails at times ;| Se \ enka, He : as siellasane 
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decoration In the exquisite picture facing 
page for example—Brynhilde looking down 
from the rock—his main concern has plainly not 
been with Wagner’s Brynhilde at all, but simply 
with a woman as part of a picturesque pictorial 
whatever of 


I > 


no suggesvuion 
the face is merely a 
light on the centre of 
and the breast 


pattern. here 1s 
form ; 
the 


the bac k, 


Brynhilde in face or 
ntrating 


conce 


4 


dark tree at robe, 


ite, dagger, and winged helmet are little more 
in pretexts for carrying through the middle of 
the picture the note of blue in the mountains and 
in the sky. So again with Brynhilde leading her 
horse down the path to the cave; the face, to 
which we at once look for some sign by which we 


tise the Brynhilde of Wagner, is a piece 


conventional prettiness. ‘The design has 


uly been Mr. Rackham’s main interest—the 
problem of the arrangement of the vertical and 


lines of tree-trunks and branches, and 
nes of the horse’s head—and Brynhilde 

a mer There is the same overriding 
of the psychological by the pictorial interest in the 
Brynhilde and Grani at the mouth of 
he cave (pag Here, indeed, there is an 
not an unsuccessful one—to suggest 
in the something of the stern 
pathos of the the wonderful scene 
Brynhilde and Siegmund. But the eye 
face at all after a conscious quest, 


horizontal 
+} 1] 
ti curved i 
accessory. 
picture ofl 
t 122). 
uttempt—and 
Valkyrie’s face 
music in 
between 

inds ti 
only finds the 


instead of it being the most salient motive of 
the drawing. What has really fascinated Mr. 
Rackham has been the possibilities of wavy 
line in the Valkyrie’s robe, her hair, the horse’s 


mane, and the branches of thx It is again 
an exquisite picture, and again not Wagner. And 
he question at once arises, Has Mr. Rackham ever 
ard Wagner’s music? I do not mean by that 
has ever sat in a theatre and listened 
to a performance of the ‘Ring’; presumably he 
The question rather is, what did 
Mr. Rackham hear? He apparently did not 
hear the music as musicians do. No man, 
surely, who had realised the depth and dignity 
and warmth of the music that Wagner has given 
to Brynhilde could turn her into the pretty, well 
groomed thing that Mr. Rackham makes of her. 


trees. 


whether he 


has done this 


we 


Or is it that the heroic is hopelessly beyond his 
reach ? He sentimentalises Siegmund and 
Sieglinde in the great scene where the former 
draws the sword from the ash-tree’s stem; in 
the picture facing page 88 (Sieglinde preparing 
Hunding’s draught for the night) she is simply 
a beautifully gowned lady with a_ Burne-Jones 
face, by no means the wife or mother of a 
hero, or the carrier of the action of a drama 


as wide as the cosmos itself; in the picture of 
Hunding, Siegmund and _ Sieglinde at table 
(p. 82), again no more than a _ nicely- 
charming while poor 
has been 
Rackham, 


sense ol 


she IS 
and 

Siegmund suggests a who 
kindly asked in for a Mr. 
apparently, not Fantin-Latour’s 


his own limitations and 


‘ 


he ystess, 
tramp 
meal. 


dressed 


has 


those ofl 


his sper ial 
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Many of Mr. Rackham’s failures—I call them 
failures, of from the Wagnerian and 
the musical points of view ; the pictures are mostly 


exquisite enough as mere decorations 


course, 


no doubt 


come from the impossibility of painting eve 
compassing the emotional intensity of music at 


But beyond that, Mr. Rackham’s 
curb the fantastic in him sometimes 
causes him to make almost nonsense of Wagner 
His Alberich, Mime, Fasolt and Fafner are on) 
illustrations to a fairy-tale; he apparently 
nothing of the real driving force in the character 
of each of them, and his capricious imaginatior 
exaggerates the grotesque in them with the most 


1S greatest. 


inability to 


Sees 


disastrous effects. Here again one asks 
whether Mr. Rackham has ever Aeard Wagner's 
music, in the full sense of the word ‘ hearing 


Could anyone who has trembled in his seat in the 
theatre when the orchestra let loose its flood of 
hatred and anger as Alberich drove the 
Nibelungs before him, ever conceive the scene in 
the rather childish way that Mr. Rackham shows 
itus? On the other hand, where fantasy obviously 
ought to have almost the first and last word, 
Mr. Rackham is more successful, as in his study of 
Loge. The illustrations as a_ whole, 
pleasing as they are as essays in pure decoration, 


\ } 
cowed 


however, 


leave us wondering how far the pictorial mind is 
capable of understanding great music, or at all 
events of translating it into its own special media. 
If any painters ought to understand Wagner, it is 
the Germans ; but we have only to look at the 
pictorial monstrosities that make the shop windows 
of Bayreuth hideous during the festival to se 
that almost the whole of the 
music has escaped the artists. But 
shall have day a picture of Brynhilde or 
Sieglinde, let us say, that shall express in line and 
colour at any rate something of the grandeur and 
the pathos that Wagner has poured about them in 


his music ? 


finest essence of th 
surely we 


some 


ENGLISH.* 


BARKER. 


THE DANCING 
By E. PHILLIPS 
Three hundred years ago, a facetious admirer of 

old Harry Rudge the taborer—‘ Sweet Hereford 

Hall’—implored him to bequeath his ‘velom 

spotted skin to cover Tabors, at the sound of 

which to set all the shires a dauncing.’ Now it maj 
be that old Hal took this sportive gentleman's 
hint—that one of these witching ‘dubs,’ after 
three centuries of varied fortune, came by a last 
vicissitude, unrecognized, into the hands of one ot 
the authors of the * Morris Book,’ and proceeded 
subtly to fulfil its mission in a new way. At 
any rate it would be an excellent story. Certainly 
to-day the shires are once more putting themselves 
in ‘morris-ray,’) and the ‘Morris Book’ stirs 
behind this pleasing portent and adds a moving 
sequel to the chequered history of the Morris 
dance. 


The * Morr Book 
M waine. (Nove & ¢ 
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nan assured position as an object of the silver 
h’ the Morris-dance makes its first 
yppearance in England under that name. Not 
hat this was its first appearance in a wider sense : 


smitns al t, 


folk lore shows the dance to be an essential part 


of folk-customs common to England and_ the 
Continent, and of immemorial antiquity. The 
wthors of the ‘Morris Book’ gave, in 1907, a 
sitating assent to the theory of a Moorish 
rigin. It is unlikely that they would do so 
to-day. What is plain without appealing to 
folk-lore, but only to the desultory notices 
| f the dance, is that from the middle of the 
sth century to the end of the Tudor period 


least, it rode ona waxing wave of popularity. 
The Elizabethan teem with 
to its bells and napkins, its scarves and other 
finery, its attendant grotesques. Churchwardens’ 
counts note expenditure on the outfit of the 


writers references 





arish Morris. No revel was complete without 
Henry Machyn saw morris-dances galore, 
strange and varied company: once with 
Jack o’ Lent, his wife, his priest, and ‘ys 


ezyssioun’ (alas for the lost art of truly great 
yelling !): at another time three morris-dances 
together, with giants, ‘duwylles’ and other delights. 
Master Will Kemp, Shakespeare’s fellow-actor, 
ade the Morris an for one of those 
ulgar professional tests of endurance which are 
ways among the abuses of a vogue. We forgive 
m ‘the horrible dance to Norwich’ (the just 
stigma is Dekker’s) in consideration of the lively 
cord of his ‘ pleasure, pains and kind entertain- 
nt’ he has left us in ‘Kemp’s Nine Daies 
Vonder. 


With the growth of Puritanism, the Morris tide 


occasi mn 


bbed back into the remoter villages whence 
originally must have set outward, yet by a 
rious irony it is Philip Stubbes whose very 


} 


ulence has given us the most spirited account 
a great village morris. He pictures for us 
‘lustie Guttes’ decked with ribons 
‘laces hanged all ouer with golde rings, precious 
ones, & other iewels,’ twenty or forty bells about 
ther leg, ‘rich handkercheifs in their hands, and 
times laid a crosse ouer their shoulders and 
cks their bels iyngling, their handkerchefs 
‘inging about their heds like madmen, their 
bbie and other monsters skirmishing 
nongst the route.’ 


‘ scarfs, 


horses 





Stubbes and his friends won the day : they could 
t, however, kill: they could only maim. But 
dustrialism, with the incurious 18th century 
ntility and 19th century indifference, carried 
n, and had well nigh completed, the decline. 
Nothing has been more disquieting than the 


ttitude of the Englishman to his indigenous arts 
their extremity. A rich store of dance and song 
is been passing away. While old singers were 
ing and carrying with them into 

reasure of melody, musicians in the main were 
leaf to the delicate product of their own 


silenc € l 


ms 
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In the middle of the 15th century one 

Wetenhale made a will. Amongst other things he 
ft a cup ‘sculpt cum moreys-daunce.” And so 
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oil. While morris-sides were everywhere being 
disbanded, and the spirit of rhythmic motion was 
yearly vanishing from the countryside, the choro 


grapher, the dancer, the light-footed and _ light- 
hearted were blind. 
So the publication in 1907 of the first part of 


the ‘ Morris Book’ broke fresh ground. It is not 
too much to say that before its appearance the 
Morris-dance was, to the mass of people, no more 


than a quaint old-world name, hazily associated 
with May-day, maypoles, village greens, Strephon 


and Chloe, ribbons, amiable rusticity, and a 
comfortably vague clamjamfrey of Merrie 
Englandism. 

The ‘Morris Book’ has gone far towards 
changing all this. It was the first, and remains 
the only systematic attempt to record from 
genuine tradition the step, style and structure 
of the Morris-dance in its surviving forms, 
wherever these could be found. ‘The eleven 
dances that first saw the light, eight of them 


drawn from Headington, near Oxford, proved 
by their shapeliness and charm the claim of 
the Morris to rank high as a form of folk-art. 
So strong was their appeal, SO rapid their advance 
in favour, that those who knew a good thing when 
they saw it were soon calling for more. ‘The call 
was met by the further instalment of Headington 
dances forming the second part. Finally, after an 
interval another year, came the third part, 
containing dances from other Oxfordshire 
traditions, from Gloucestershire and Northampton 
shire, with two fine Derbyshire specimens, hybrids 
of country-dance and Morris-dance. ‘I'wenty-nine 
team-dances and _ fourteen (reckoning 
variants) are now before the public. 

his gives an excellent scope and variety to the 
dancer, or would-be dancer, to whom the book is 
mainly addressed. For those in search ot ground 
principles, it is perhaps still too small a collection 
to invite generalization Not till all possible 
sources have been tapped and the results are 
available, will the time come for the affirmation or 
denial of a norm. Yet even so, we are not driven 
to look for the unity of the Morris only in some 
undefined inner spirit or general outward effect. 
A spirit it has—a spirit of high artistic restraint 
amid all its fire and virility. But the wider range 
of tradition touched in the last part begins to show 
above all things, not less remarkably in variation 
than in correspondence, that the Morris is a single 
form of expression with well-marked structure and 


of 


solo jigs 


technique. Still, definition may well wait its 
season. ‘To-day we may say that for us the 
Morris is ‘’Trunkles’ and ‘Shooting,’ ‘ Hunting 


the Squirrel,’ and ‘The Flowers of Edinburgh,’ 
‘Leapfrog’ and things of that kind. It is dual 
rhythm of foot and hand—clear-cut rhythm linked 
with strong and stirring music 
swagger of the Back-step ; the sweeping flourish of 
the the butterfly hover of the hands in 
‘Brighton Camp’: it is that Half-caper in which 
the dancer for an instant seems to soar on wings: 
it is the Straddle, hardily angular. All these things 
the Morris is—and a pure delight! 


it is the sway and 


Show ; 
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Indeed, if the traditional Morris is all but a 
sapless trunk, it has assuredly maintained to the last 





yme verv green and vigorous shoots, for all th: 
dan n these volumes are excellent. It is perhaps 
Vie “ » choos 3 but were this writer called on 
to nar ve best, he would say: ‘The Flowers 
of Ed h Brighton Camp,’ the beautiful 
1 oO Shepherd’s Hey lrunkles,’ 
( R 0’ Marlow Of the jigs, ‘* Princess 
Ro t vel )) very narrowly robs * Jou kie to 
the Fair’ of the palm lhe four variants of the 
Bacca-pipes Jig’ stand by themselves: prettiest 
il t ( yurth he { 
: Fo! 
i sp Shepher 
its curr I il touc! s of caly 
i t aes sa 
lech " t ‘Morris Book shows an 
i g prog Ol s thr parts. In the 
first, good as 1 one feels that the writers were 
ving \ il hard fan ul ind their 
xpression of itis correspondingly tentative some 
obscure. In general these blemishes 


but in the description of the Morris-step, 


; imp! there a loose grip and lack ol 
issaves ch must have cost many a 

gint rowning brow \ later additional 
show that the authors themselves 


handled 


\ yY ncreasing issurance and 
proves fully equal to the strain put upon 
( « dances of the last par 
1 uways | tates to say that any more or 
iborate form of physical exercise can be 
irned fr i book, and perhaps the ‘ Morris 
Book not entirely an exception to this rule. 
I) reedom and restraint 
} differen between mechanical accuracy and 
bt i catch and prison on the 
printed page; but up to this point the authors 
pares ) pains to strike the mean between 
revity and { , toavoid overloading description 
pl nt, V wing no gaps to be filled 
ding irner’s taste or inventive 
\n cl is not thereby rendered 
ite supert Is, NO amount of teaching can make 
be ( ! indispensable to those who 
would ow the Morris as it should be known. 
If w ive a qua th the writers it is that 
t ) te verely practical. We see 
Mr. Kimber (most lissom of dancers!) in his bells, 
) lai t ross over his should rs, 
Stubb iw then ve see the Bidford men 
Winster me n varieties of that costume, 
or in motion But we miss sorely in the 
count of the different traditions 
rep ( customs associated with the 


peradventure, too, what 
mighty 

that 
lover of the 


imemnon and the 


h more 


ones who lived before him—with mu 


might appeal to the folk-lorist, to the 
of what is old and plai 
7 what Is Old and piain an 


dancer 


— 


country and its fol 

it might, too, awake in the 

that he takes his place as 
I] 


honourah company, as 


of fair report-——thi 
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one of an ancien ind 


revival the sense 
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heir to a tradition no less ancient and honourable. 
not lightly to be tinkered at, moulded or altered to 
suit mere amusement or personal whim. 

But doubtless these things lurk in the authors’ 
notebooks, and it is with some good reason that 


they have said their xonumgue prematur tn annum 
And, in the interim, a Fourth Part... . ? 
ROYALTY AGREEMENTS. 
Tue Society orf British Compose! 
\ year ago, in our issue of February, 1910, 


we called attention to a feature of the Law of 
Contract which is apt, in exceptional cases, to affect 
prejudicially the rights of composers in works th 
copyright of which they have assigned to publishers 

It was pointed out that 
holds that the 


parties is a purely personal under 


on Royalty agreements. 


in such cases the law 


contract 
between the 
taking, which binds the publisher only so long as 
he continues to publish and sell his own copies \ 
the work. to pay the Royalty does 
not run with the copyright in the same way as a 

other covenant affecting 
land, runs with the land. ‘The result of this is 
that, while the original publisher can free himself 
the Royalty by parting 


otherwise, his 


Che contract 


covenant to pay rent, or 


hability to pay 
voluntarily or 


from his 
with his copyright, 
assignee, whether a 
bankruptcy, 
without an 
Royalty. 

of the law by referring to it as an injustice, and it 


purchaser or a trustee 
entitled to the copyright 

concurrent obligation to pay th 
In our article we reflected on this stat 


1 
pecomes 


is an injustice for which some sort of remed 
ought to be provided. 

A decided protest was made against the existing 
state of the Law, before Lord Gorell’s Copyright 
Committee in by a witness on behalf of tl 
Society of British Composers, who presented t 
a badly drawn Bill which purported 


was however 


1gog, 


the Committ 
to provide a suggt sted remedy. It 
pointed out to the witness that the hardship com 
plained of had nothing to do with the law of 
copyright, and that it rested with the compost rt 
protect himself by inserting some suitable clauses 
in his contract with his original publisher. Not 
withstanding this rather view of tl 
position, Lord Gorell’s Committee eventually mad 
proposed 


ODV ious 


favour of a 
the lines advocated on 


a recommendation in 
alteration of the law on 
behalf of the Soci ty ol British Composers 

The Legislature however evidently did not se 
its way to interfere with the general law 0 
contract, by drawing distinctions between cop) 
right and other forms of personal property ; for th 
recommendation of Lord Gorell’s Committee was 
not adopted, and the New Copyright Bill o 
July 26, 1910, affords no relief against the hard 


" 


ship complained of. 
Composers therefore have been driven to avail 
themselves of the hint thrown out by Lord Gorell’s 


Committee hey must protect themselves by 
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bh their contract. And the Society of British We suggest to the Society of British Composers 

d to Composers has been setting itself to work to devise|that they give their careful consideration 
some means of protec tion on those lines. Their difficulties of the kind indicated above, and that 

—_ srievance is stated, with more emphasis than | they do not risk a good cause by seeking to gait 

that restraint, in a pamphlet which embodies the result | too much. f 

um f their deliberations at a meeting held on 


November 29 ult.; and the recommendation they 
nake 1 é or > § re hen ac Tr \ “161 > 
ake 1S that, for the future, when a composer Occasional Wotes. 
ntrusts his work to a publisher on a Royalty 
wreement, he should not assign his copyright to 

publisher, but should grant only a licence to} From Webster’s Dictionary 
st as long as the publisher himself continues to| —CHorin: A liquid measure formerly used in Frat 

. . . ‘re 2 r wrvine from hal aint tn o —- P 
ublish and sell the copies, and pays the Royalties. | GT" Britain, varying fr oe DAS-O-pat to & wine quart. 
alee that lor adenine the shed the WAGNERITE : A fluophosphate of magnesia occurrit 
It is explained that by adopting this method the | yonowish crystals, ete. 
. mposer would be in a position to assume control 
v0 f his copyright if for any reason, voluntarily or | 
ider legal stress, the publisher might retire from 





The news that His Majesty the King had conferred 
the honour of knighthood on Henry J. Wood, was 








+} 5 siti ‘ yublisher of » work nde . ; 
th position as pu lisher of the vork. Under received by the community with universal approbatior 
eve reasonable safeguards we do not think that any | and satisfaction. His life-work at Queen’s Hall, 
" ublisher is likely to quarrel with this scheme. | London, and in connection with numerous musica 
Hract But the reasonable safeguards must be found, | festivals, has made his personality familiar to musicians 
vse therwise new hardships are likely to arise in the | and amateurs throughout the land. The new knight 
nace of the old has done more than any other man living to create, 
g as ACE | : Re, a ailian - Cal al Pig a - music that 
educate, an 1 the tast 1estral mus 
“ A little light might advantageously be thrown on | &¢U#* ind feed the taste for orchestral music tha 
slow; ‘ ‘ : is now a great factor in the musical life of the nation 
} ti Ww co ts , ‘ . 
does folowing point We shall have more to say next month on his career. 
1S F ‘ ant ve ofter hi our sincere con t tions 
pide 1. If the composer retains his copyright, who Meantime we offer him our sincere congratulation 
tin aa , - : eer and best wishes. 
5 be entitled to sue for infringements of the 
ae cht. Can a licencee sue or take criminal 
- roceedings while the composer retains — th Phat a wider acquaintance with music can be 
rting : right ? obtained by listening to performances than by providing 
, Vrig ¢ $ ¢ . 
his one’s own performance is a proposition that holds good 


2. If not, will the composer undertake to sue}in more than ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 


shen called upon by the licencee to do so. And if Yet in a similar preponderance of cases mus t 





rigt . . . - 
will not give that undertaking, how is the | €xperiences, especially those of the younger generation, 
, neee to protect himself against infringements, | “!' confined to the home-made article—the wearisome 
~ “yi 5 ' pianoforte lesson or the shop ballad sung by an elder 
nd nd pirates 1 : ee — 
on ' P sister. Only when they reach the adult stage do many 
ned) }: If the composer does give th undertaking, people discover at orchestral concerts, chambe 
afterwards assigns his Royalties, will the| concerts, or opera performances, that they have an 
sting ibility on that undertaking bind the assignee of | untutored liking for good music. Lately, some 
right e Royalties. If not, how 1s the licencee to protect | CMeTSeU' gy or ppm Nave seize q = prevail 
- . ~* . 5 ing fact as a tau o be remedied. Mr. Stewart 
ft mself against infringements, and pirates ? Sac os 8 ee spect ae a 
a oie : . Macpherson is carrying on an enlightened campaign 
ale 4 Who is to bear the costs of any legal! of musical appreciation study, and now Miss Gwynne 
rted roceedings for the protection of a copyright, | Kimpton appears as the organizer and conductor of 
vever aving regard to the fact that at any moment for | orchestral concerts for the young, the first of which is 
con ious reasons a licence may come to an end ? noticed in another column. The best feature of the 
w of . ;, Bs : : scheme is the introductory lecture by Dr. Borland 
rt ): Would the ee ol tne business ol a The doubtful point S whether the music was all wisely 
. rm of publishers into a limited company, or the} chosen. ‘The studied formalism and elegance (we risk 
UUs . . * : 
Not malgamation of two or mort firms into one /a tirade of indignant « xpostulation) of ¢ lassical mus 
“ artnership or company, with a view to improving | will often fall unheeded upon ears that would perhaps 
financial position of all of them, be such an | be attracted by something more romantic in melod 
mat : . , rb isic imbuec ith the spirit ‘ » rhythms 
' ssignment as would involve the cancellation of all | O° bY Music imbued with tl € spirit of dance rhythms, 
0S | neither of which is necessarily outside the category of 


, ence . ] > 4 . > : 
lic nees held by all of them: ‘sood’ music. We hope Miss Kimpton wi take 


6. If the object of the composers is merely to} heed of the free advice on this subject that has bee 


rotect their Royalties as against fraudulent or | lavished upon her in many quarters, and in any case 
ipecunious assignees, what will they do with the | We wish her success in her venture. 


Ww O . » ° . ° ° 
nae apital value of the publication, which will revert —_———~ 
. yt > s - ¢ ‘ ae Py » ' ‘Tre » ? » . Tr . > , . , 
rth the m as an ‘unearned increment’ whenever a Phe affai Glover - Tchaikovsky has not yet 
wa ence for any reason comes to an end ? reached the courts, although with the law of libel 
ll 7. Is it suggested that on the death or retire-|'!" Its present state of stringency, It may get there 
“ss » sy » >] ] ] ! . *ress 1S wiescent 
hard ent of a publisher who has no partners, and who | Ye Phe lively discussion in the I ee oe eee 
iblist rae _ Dp 5 but it may burst forth afresh, for the Drury Lane 
ublishes exclusively under Royalty agreements, 7. : : . 
- ti “a © to tl . pantomime is still on the boards and may be expected 
. se > cats co > ye . 7 * os } 
avail entire catalogue 1s to revert to the Various } to remain there till the late spring. The trouble 
yrell’s mposers whose works he published, and that his| js this. Mr. Glover—//e Mr. Glover, of Drury Lane 
is by ntire business is to be practically wiped out ? has taken the second subject of the first movement of 
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‘Symphonie pathétique,’ and made his 


orus sing it to a verse about a silver ‘Harp of Love.’ 


TIMES. 





FEBRUARY I, IQII. 
The Beecham opera season came to an end 7 
December. We have heard nothing definite as tp 
Our first criticism is that the tune is by no means | the future, but Mr. Beecham has been complaining 
1 yood setting of the words (we hope Tchaikovsky’s 
descendants will not take action). But what dastardly 
icrilege it is, we are told, thus to take from their fit 
ind proper environment the unutterable outpourings 
of a great man’s soul. Socialism in music! What 


will they seize upon next—perhaps Strauss’s ‘ Elektra’ ; 


nay, even his ‘Symphonia domestica or perhaps 
they will ravish the whole-tone scale! Seriously, 
Mr. Glover scored a_ point when he spoke of 
‘amusement-seekers, many of whom have never 


heard of the Queen’s Hall in their lives, and who, 
to judge by the letters pouring into the manager's 
office inquiring where the melody is published, will 
probably take an early opportunity of hearing the 
work under symphonic conditions.’ Yet the 
principle of borrowing from high places could be 
carried to We would not, for instance, like 
to hear the low comedian chanting his quips, say, 
to the ‘death-knocking-at-the-door’ theme in 
Keethoven’s C minor. One of Mr. Glover’s opponents 
M. Safonoff ; but we doubt whether he went to 
the pantomime. 


entire 


excess. 


was 


Much regret will be felt in Manchester that Mr. 
Eyon Petri has decided, after five years’ residence in 
that city, to take up permanent residence in Berlin 


He has long been famous for his 
Beethoven’s Pianoforte sonatas at 

Hall in Ancoats—perhaps the dingiest, 
industrial Manchester, having for its 
lories the frowning fronts of mills and 
One’s imagination is fired by the contem- 
plation of this glorious vision of the mighty Beethoven, 
played by the pupil of Busoni, right in the heart of this 
teeming industrial population. How often anywhere 


from next 
ot 


ummer. 
ret tals he 
Islington 
dreariest part of 


— i 
architectural 


\ orkshops 




















can opportunities be found for such an experience as 
al/ these sonatas ina few weeks? In the winter of 
1908-9, Mr. Petri played them at the University, and 
then in Ancoats, only omitting the very earliest; the 
followin winter they were all performed in Ancoats 
n diversified order, and this winter they have been 
yiven again in chronological order. And after 
Christmas followed a series of recitals drawn from 
Bach and Beethoven’s miscellaneous works. 

Mr. Petri has been pleasantly outspoken in giving, 
through the medium of a letter to the Das/y News, 
his reasons for leaving England 

I feel I am born to //ay the pianoforte, not to /ach it, 
ind I have come to the conclusion that I never shall make 
my Ww asa} st as long as I am in Manchester 

Why this sl 1 be so I do not know; but the fact is 
there body will engage you as long as you hold a 
provincial post The circle of towns where I played has 
become smaller and smaller during those five years, till now 
I play merely in Manchester ar d suburbs—becon ing a sort 
f local slum-pianist. In England they do not want me, 

I am in Englar the Continent they do not want 

ther | Iamin England. . . . 
I have no appointment in view, and, for all I know, I 
e sellir ] or n organ in the streets 

Ber winter But I shall risk it. Berlin 

} ‘ where a pianist has a chance—it is also the 

wn where I have friends, and my best friend, Busoni 

l ie I iy ¢ on. Tl ey may even eng 1 
Liverpool or Lond which th have not done 
un the last five years, as, for concert-agents, the distance 
Liverpool and Berlin is smaller than the distance 
tween Liverpool and Manchester 
He adds that he has no ill-feeling either against the 


College or against Manchester. 


} 


somewhat bitterly of the lack of support which me: 
his bold enterprise. There is much to be said upon 
the questions raised by the financial failure of th 
great experiment. We _ think there some 
extenuating circumstances that could be urged op 
behalf of the public to account for their attitude. By 
whatever the cause, there can be only one feeling wit] 
regard to Mr. Beecham. He has lavishly poured 
forth money and energy, has won for himself a_ great 
position as an operatic conductor, and has earned the 
admiration and gratitude of those who were able to 
witness his many remarkable productions of old and new 
Now his insatiable taste for opera-giving enters 
a new phase. He has undertaken to produce, at the 
Palladium, with his own company, abbreviated versions 
of popular grand operas and to conduct in person, at 
least on the opening night. By the time this appears 
in print the season will have started, and its artist 

value, which promises to be high, will be known. 


were 


works. 





A meeting to further the objects of the International 
Musical Congress (London, May 29 to June 3) will be 
held at the Mansion House on Wednesday, February 
15, at 12 o'clock noon. The Lord Mayor will preside 
The Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., has promised 
to speak. 


THE CHAPEL ROYAL, WINDSOR, UNDER 
KING HENRY V. 
W. H. 


BY GRATTAN FLOOD. 


The English Chapel Royal was founded by King 
Edward III. on August 6, 1348, and the foundation 


was confirmed by letters patent, dated October 2 
1351, being also heavily indulgenced by Pop 
Clement VI. in the same year. It was erected f 


twenty-four priests, one of whom was to be Dean, and 
twenty-four poor knights ; and the chapel was exempt 
from episcopal jurisdiction. William Mugge, 

first Dean, was promoted to a prebend in Lichfie 
Cathedral. His in 1390, was Thomas 
Butler, an Irishman of the noble house of Ormond, 


successor, 


| who was appointed Prior of the Knights Hospitallers 


of Ireland in 1408, whereupon Richard Kyngston was 
named Dean of Windsor. 


On May 29, 1409, King Henry IV. granted 
mortmain to the dean and canons of the Chapt 
Royal, Windsor, a vacant plot within the Castle 


called ‘ Wodehaw,’ by the great hall, whereon to build 
‘houses and chambers for their Vicars, Clerks, 
Choristers and servants.’ On October 8 following, 
the King granted for life to Richard Kyngston, Dean 
of the Chapel Royal, ‘a house and a mill and a kitchen 
within Windsor Castle,’ at a rent of twenty shillings 
yearly. On November 29, 1410, the dean and canons 
were licensed ‘to take stones and other necessaries 
for the repair of the chapel and the houses of 
canons’; and on the following December 13 one 
the canons, William Gillot, was appointed to colle 
funds for the same object. From all this it is evident 
that choral services were royally provided for in tht 
Chapel Royal even before the reign of King Henry \ 

As far as I am aware, none of our musical historians 
in dealing with the reign of Henry V., have noticeé 
the interesting fact that as a boy he had accompanie 
King Richard II. to Ireland in 1399, and was knighted 
in Dublin. The young prince was captivated with the 
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strains of the Irish harp—so lauded by Dante, as 
Galilei writes—and henceforth he became an enthu- 
siastic votary of the c/azrseach. On the occasion of 
his coronation in Westminster Hall on April 3, 1413, 
harps were largely in evidence ; and it is recorded by 
Thomas of Elmham that ‘the sweet strings’ of the 
minstrels’ harps ‘soothed the souls of the guests by 
their soft melody.’ His chief minstrel, William 
Halyday, was granted for life an annuity of 
{20 138. 4a., by privy seal dated August 28, 1413. 

“It is admitted that King Henry V. was a patron 
nd lover of music, and he kept up the musical 
services in the Chapel Royal as became a royal 
nusician, also availing himself freely of the develop- 
ments of musical art. He brought his chapel with him 
to France in 1415, headed by Robert Gilbert, the 


t 
t 


Dean, and including such musicians as Simon 
Marchford (Rector of Harrow), Thomas Woodford, 
Gerard of Hessle (Yorkshire), Thomas of Hanley, 


ind William Lochart. We read of the royal singers 
pealing forth Anthems and Te Deums for the great 
ctory of Agincourt on October 25, 1415 ; and as the 
horisters proceeded with the chanting of the beautiful 
Psalm /2 exitu Israel de Aegypto, Holinshed tells 
usthat the King ‘ commanded every man to kneel down 
m the ground at the verse Now nodis, Domine, non 
is, sed nomini Tuo da gloriam, which done, he 
used Ze Deum, with certain anthems, to be sung.’ 
The Agincourt anthem is well known to students of 
English music, and three versions, or variants, of the 
score still survive. However, it may not be 
nappropriate to quote the last verse of the ‘Song’ : 





sit 





Now gracious God he save our King, 
His people, and all his well willing ; 
Give him good life, and good ending, 
That we with mirth may safely sing 
Deo Gratias, Anglia, redde pro victoria. 


William Hardyrove was appointed Verger of the 
Chapel Royal on November 28, 1415, with residence 
within the Castle of Windsor, ‘ with the keeping of the 


yer 2 mantles of the Knights of the Garter, to bear the rod 
Pe efore the King and his heirs in processions on festival 
ed f iys. A couple of months later (February 5, 1416 
in, al the King granted the Dean and Canons that they 
-xempt should be quit of tenths, fifteenths, or other quota or 
re, t tallages, whether agreed to by the clergy or imposed 
chfie w the Sovereign Pontiff ; and he also gave his chapel 
homas § many privileges. 
rmond, At the celebration of the Feast of Pentecost (Whit- 
tallers Sunday), in 1416, Henry V. had as his royal guests 
on was he Emperor and the Duke of Holland, and to give 
at to the banquet he had all of his minstrels 
ted sixteen in number—present, who received rich gowns 
Chapt for their performance. 
Cast Robert Gilbert,* Dean, and the Windsor singers also 
0 bul accompanied King Henry to France in 1417. On 
Clerks, # the Feast of the Resurrection (Easter Sunday) of the 
lowing, # following year, the English monarch had not only his 
" Dea hapel choir to render the sacred music, but at the 
kitchen @ evening banquet he had a band as well as _ his 
hillings @ minstrels and trumpeters. Nor must it be forgotten 
canons @ that a band of Irish minstrels also discoursed martial 
ssané @ music in the campaign of 1418, for we have it on 
of tn nquestioned authority that Irish pipers accompanied 
one fhomas Butler, Prior of the Knights Hospitallers 
colle f Ireland, and fought at Harfleur on September 25, 
eviden' @ i418. Butler, as has been previously stated, was 
int lormerly Dean of the Chapel Royal and Chancellor of 
enry ‘ reland, and he responded to the appeal of the King 
torians heading in person 1,500 Irish and Anglo-Irish 
notice ‘oops, whose prowess has been celebrated in the 
ipanie a —_ —_ — 
nighte Gilbert was also Precentor of Et In 1422 } s made Ar 
vith the f Durhan 
6 
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historical poem on the siege of Rouen by John Page, 
who was himself present. It is only pertinent to add 
that this martial prior died during the siege of Rouen 
on August 10, 1419. 

After the surrender of Rouen, on January 19, 1420, 
Henry V. entered the city in triumph, and being 
a pious monarch he at once paid a thanksgiving visit 
to the Cathedral, where his Chapel Royal singers 


were in waiting, with Dean Gilbert at their head. 
This memorable incident is chronicled for us by 
John Page, who thus writes of the victorious English 
king : 


His Chapelle met him at the door, 
And went before him on the floor, 
And songe a Respond gloryus 
That is named Qu7s est magni 

It is very probable that the Chapel Royal choristers 
assisted at the King’s marriage to Princess Katherine 
of Valois, at the Cathedral of Troyes, on the Feast of 
the Holy Trinity, June 2, 1420. One thing is certain, 
that the English monarch at this date kept up his 
practice on the harp, and induced his young Queen to 
cultivate the instrument. In October, 1420, he 
procured a harp for Queen Katherine, and as became 
a royal patron of British made musical instruments, he 
sent the order toa London maker. Nor are we left in 
doubt as to the manufacturer, for in the Issue Rolls of 
the Exchequer there is an entry of payment of 
£8 13s. 4a. to William Merston, for two new harps 
purchased for King Henry and Queen Katherine, 
manufactured by John Bore, of London, harp-maker. 

Nor even in his last hours did King Henry V. forget 
his minstrels. He died on August 31, 1422, and left 
an injunction that an annuity of one hundred shillings 
was to be paid to each of his minstrels—which was 
accordingly done. In regard to the Chapel Royal he 
laid the foundations of a glorious musical tradition, but 
it was reserved for his son and successor, Henry VI., 
to make the dean and canons a corporate body, and to 
create the position of ‘ Master of the Song’ in favour 
of a separate lay official, Master John Plummer, who 


is still commemorated on every ‘Obiit Sunday’ at 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, as ‘ at the head of those 
who also are held in grateful remembrance.’ This 


John Plummer was made first Master of the Song on 
September 29, 1444, at an annual salary of forty 
marks, for the training of eight choristers, or singing 
boys. It were ungracious not to add that the present 
distinguished organist, Sir Walter Parratt, M.V.O., 
worthily upholds the high reputation of the musical 
services, the foundations of which were laid during the 
reign of Henry V. 


WAGNER AS A HUMANITARIAN. 


D. C. PARKER. 

The typical genius of the revolutionary type 
seldom a lovable person. He makes such demands 
upon his nerves, he works with such a fevered brain, 
that irritation is stamped upon many of his actions 
and impatience written large across the chronicle of 
his daily life. He sees a goal; it is to reach it that he 
strives and spends his enormous energies, and in his 
determination and zest to accomplish his life’s task he 
is often none too scrupulous of the feelings and rights 
of others. He has his feet upon the skull of the booby 
who was rash enough to cross his path, and in countless 
little ways he pays for his inborn gifts by a total lack 
of sympathy and compassion. To many of his 
contemporaries Nietzsche, with his wild countenance 
and fierce drooping moustaches, must have appeared 
as something akin to a human engine without a safety 
valve. The man of singular strength of purpose and 
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will power is wont to cry with Brand 
'’ and sometimes the avalanche makes 
a pitiful sight for gods and men. 

gner was a progressiy ist and wrought 





possessed a many-sided 
Ja-sager, 


music, he 
with the 


ution n 


lity not usual Berserker, 





l bermensch of our imagination. Much was written 
against him during his lifetime, and he doubtless caused 
many sores, for he went out with a heavy hand against 
the Philistines and Vandals. But even his contem 
poraries have seen — the sensitive boy 
developed into a sympathetic man ; that beneath the 
proud exterior, behind the i see al figure, there was one 
who naturally took the side of the weak and down 
trodden in vital questions. To some it may have 


that this was a redeeming quality in an 
nature, something not 


ippeare d 


otherw se mpossibl) complex 


unlike the love of Shylock for his Jessica. Phat 
Wagner felt keenly and thought deeply on many 
questions affecting the welfare of mankind is evinced 
by numberless incidents which occurred during a 
crowded and energetic life. 

The first ndication of Wagner’s sympathy 
with the members of the animal kingdom is to be 


found in the story of his boyhood In spite of a 
restless energy which, judged from the labours 
of his later years, seems thoroughly  character- 


unusual love of nature and 

imagine with what glee 
ipling skipped into 
and we can readily 
they thrilled the 
later to create such unforgt 
iremberg, with its shaded streets and 
Waener’s love of nature 
mals. As a boy he 


i 
istic, he showe 1 a qu te 
It is not difficult to 
the youthful and impressionable str 
the vreen fie 


understand to 


lds of the country, 


how great an extent 


child who was ‘ttable 
pictures of old N 
spring blossoms But was 
+} 


not greater than his love for an 


is the friend of dows, and was ever ready to make 
friends of them. One of these companions, named 
Robber, a noble Newfoundland, hom he had come 


in the 
inst 
and 
om- 


across at Riga, played an important 
When the whole 
it and there found the 
trust which many of his fellows withheld. It ac 
ind his wife on that eventful and stormy 


part 


composer's life. world was ag 


him he turned to sympathy 





ovave ¢ vhich he heard from sailor’s lips the 
fas l iy tale of the curséd Vanderdecken. Robber 
Ss € red of mmortality through being mentioned in 
the pamphlet entitled ‘Eine Ende in Ps coma Durin 
the composer’s residence in Mag uurg he was 
onstantly attended by another dog named Riipel, and 
n late ears his Marke was inseparable from him 
Had Wagner left us the projected ‘ History of m 
do ve should doubtless have found it a very 
nterest document, as his love for them was very 
vrea [ s is not a post It was not like the attitude 
f Baudelaire towards cats, to hom he dedicated 
oems, nor et like the foolish freaks of fancy which 
LuS¢E ictress to befriend acrocodile. It was rather 
i joy in their presence and an understanding of their 
tural sayacity which could only have sprung from a 


deep-rooted knowledve of their life and habits. 


Wagner's splendid appreciation of the immense value 
of life vive one the kev to a xood understand! iny of 
ature Chere is something broad and full-blooded 

his cos outlook. Just as in his sympathy with 
inimals he it one th Schopenhauer, so in his 
ittitude to life he is largely at one with Buddha. His 


dies in philosophy and religion brought him face to 
face wit the personal expression of the best minds 
oth of Ea | We t. With a great number of the 
tterance left by t saves ot the Onent he was in 
f tire ( ent. He rel shed particularly the sayings 
f the Persian poet Hafiz In the course of his 
among these books of wisdom, and during 

s re irche o the legends and lore so closely 


interwoven with them, he found opinions whici h | ne 
had formed previously on his own account. In on 
finding his views confirmed by acknowledged leaders 
of the world’s thought, he must have experie need no 
small pleasure. Whether this be so or not it is quit 

certain that he held views on the sanctity of life which 
are not commonly found among those who constitute 
the cultured life of Europe. In his school d: Lys, along 
with several companions, he paid a visit to a slaughter 
house. There he saw an ox killed, and the action 
produced such a revulsion of feeling that he did no; 
easily forget the incident. Indeed, so greatly did the 
sight repel him that for some time afterwards he did 
not eat meat. This episode reminds us of the theon 
which he expounded later in his life when he declared 
that the meat-eating man was a slaughterer of animals, 
and that meat-eating had been largely responsible fo 
man’s physical degeneration. To one holding suct 
views the chamois hunter and the sportsman with gun 
in hand are robbed of all their heroism. Once onl 
did Wagner figure in a hunting party, and this was 
when he madea visit to an acquaintance named Kittle 
In a moment of excitement he fired a shot and 
witnessed the result of it later in the appearance of a 
wounded hare. The sight of the creature, full of the 
eloquence of dumb pain, was never entirely obliterated 
from his memory. Here was an experience akin to 
‘Die Feen 


that which we find in his early opera 
rhe hero, Arindal, has shot a hind. ‘ The beast can 
weep,’ he cries, ‘a tear-drop glistens in its eye.’ To 


the man who does not think on such subjects seriousl 
all this seems very squeamish, but Wagner is to be 
numbered among those whose sensitive natures revolt 
at cruelty of whatever kind it be. There are men lik 
lolstoi, Prince Kropotkin and Verestchagin whose 
lives have been one cry of anguish at man’s inhuman 

toman. The conditions which existed in the hen 
of their actions called forth a protest from them, fo 
they were single-minded enough to see the barbarisn 
and _ futility of « ruelty and hate. They therefore 
sought to condemn the Grand Inquisitor and to abolis! 
the Cossack’s lash. ‘They saw that man’s selfishnes 
and hypocrisy were responsible for many a hideous 
episode in the world’s history, and that men sought t 
justify those very actions which brought such tribula- 
tion in their wake. If the Maiden of Nuremberg be 
now but the relic of a brutal past, there yet remains 





much unnecessary pain and suffering in the world. 
lo many, with its claims of progress and goodwill 
ringing in their ears, it seems as though the world 


were uttering a lie, for there exist those who, with 47 
upon their lips, slaughter humanity from throat to 
buttock. Wagner’s large heart caused him t 
sympathise with the suffering. Wherever there was 
pain his feelings went forth in a flood of disinterested 
and yenerous emotion. He had some hard words fo 
warlike peoples whose success with the 
them that smug sense of self-complacency which was 
so bitterly ridiculed by Nietzsche in his essay on 
David Strauss. 

If further evidence were required 
attitude towards such questions, one could point t 
his — ‘Uber die Vivisektion” which dates 
from 1879. Herein he proclaims himself a thorough 
going humanitarian. He denounces vivisection as 
false utilitarianism. It is from the animals that man 
acquires a knowledge of himself and his own place ! 
the universe. So great was Wagner the musician, 
momentous was the change which he wrought in the 
world of opera, that his ‘historical importance as 
composer has overshadowed the tremendous activil) 
which he exerted in other directions. If Wagner the 
philosopher and poet is not to be ti iken too seriously, 
there yet remains Wagner the humanitarian, and a 
study of this aspect of a versatile personality y! elds 
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THE MUSICAL 


much good fruit. It was the humanity of Wagner 
shich gave us ‘Die Meistersinger, and technically 
reat as that work is in a hundred ways, it is yet 
‘nfnitely greater in its human impulses. Here his 
own laughter, ‘broad as ten thousand beeves at 
pasture, as Meredith has it, is heard in every page of 
the score, and it is a laughter such as Franz Hals 
vould have delighted to paint—a laughter more kindly 
9 human hearts than the waggish chuckle of the 
ncorrigible Till of Brunswick. The work overflows 
with the infectious gemiéthlichkeit of the homely Hans 
Sachs, and the power of characterization displayed is 
ndeed extraordinary. From Eva, Sachs and Walthei 
f Stolzing, to the delightful thumb-nail sketch 
f that intensely lovable and medizval figure, the 
aight-watchman, it is all the work not only of a great 
utist but of a great man. He gives us pictures of 
he town in different garb—a church in the morning, a 
street fight at night, a festival in the coloured fields, 
ind all because this meant much to him. He 
paints the obstreperous apprentice with as much care 
ss the sleepy burgher: for to the man interested in 
fe, alleys and taverns have their tales to tell, and 
petty pedlars who bolt their doors and wear their 
nightcaps early have a humour and philosophy of their 
wn. And so all those old masters live and breathe 
yain. It was the human Wagner that made this 
yssible, the man whose soul was quick where human 
were at stake. Great was the composer's 
msciousness of man’s responsibility in vital things, 
ind he approached such a subject as vivisection with 
ll the thoroughness and seriousness which only a 


rman can command. This activity exhibits him 
n yet another 7 


so 


nterests 


i/e, and we seem to see him often as 
ne whose desire it was 

‘Never tu blend our pleasure or our pride 

With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.’ 


MUSIC IN VILLAGE CHURCHES. 

An address having the above as its text was recently 
sven by Mr. C. Lee Williams at the Shire Hall, 
iloucester. Mr. Willams took the line, urged by 
0 many, that far much is attempted by 
llage choirs, and that a choral service on cathedral 
nes too often leads to failure on their part, and 
omplaint, more or less justified, by the congregation. 
We presume Mr. Williams would allow the use of 
imple settings of the Canticles and short and easy 
nthemis, but the fact is there is great difficulty 
n choosing music which combines simplicity with 
and good musicianship, though he claims 
ilarger selection than we should have thought existed. 
Ve have looked through several hundred examples, 
ind have found so many which are merely a collection 
f well-worn idioms, wearisome by their familiarity. 
Most people who sit down to write a service do 
0 with the intention of putting all their strength 
ato elaboration of detail. If we could prevail upon 
ur best writers really to invent a style of service- 
music in which the vocal part is well within the 
owers of a country choir, and to add an 
nteresting and varied organ-part, the result would be, 
ith our improved instruments and the 
if the art of organ-playing now so much in evidence, 
in advance in the cause of church music. We do 
wt say that nothing worthy of its high purpose 
las yet been written, but that from its very rarity 
hose in charge of village choirs fly at once to music 
Mr. Wilhams deplores (and 
ve heartily agree with him) the spectacle of a village 
hoir wrestling with a so-called cathedral service, 


too 


tness 


progress 


hough, from what we have already said, we cannot 
think as he does that ‘ settings of the Canticles and the 
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Creed are entirely out of place in a village church.’ 
He admits later that, though ‘the bulk of the country 
people would like to join, and are capable of 
joining, in the services themselves [?], and do not want 
to have it sung for them in elaborate and impossible 
settings, they generally understand that the choir, 
in which some of them very likely take an interest, 
has an undoubted right be heard alone if the 
settings are simple.’ It is a subject of which we can 
never hope to hear a satisfactory solution. That the 
hymn is the peculiar property of the congregation 
there can, however, be no question, and our experience 
agrees with that of Mr. Williams that the stately old 
hymns of a chorale type, sung slowly in unison in 
a low key suitable for all voices, are most inspiring. As 
to the settings of the Kyrie, we agree that the choice 
too often falls upon those of which simplicity and 
congregational fitness are not strong features. The 
response is a humble supplication, and should be 
within the capacity of all present. Many of our well- 
known settings are quite unsuitable, even for well- 
trained choirs. Strict adherence to modal harmony 
with the simplest melodic treatment is best, while the 
of the treble part should be within 
reach. Mr. Williams rightly deprecated the singing 
at a high pitch of Tallis’s Festival responses. His 
plea for reverting ‘to the simple old inflexions in 
unison which everyone knows’ has some justification, 
and we presume he alludes to the Ferial setting, 
where, however, mutilation has done its work, the 


to 


compass eas) 


subject needing revision and the adoption of 
uniformity. 
As to the fear that simple chants, hymns and 


an anthem will not keep a choir together very long, 
we can only say that this is, if true, a proof that the 
choir take a wrong view of their work. The fact must be 
met, however, and Mr. Williams’s plan seems to us 
He says, ‘Why not hold your week], 
practice in the school . and devote half the allotted 
time to a little secular music?’ He also adds that the 
practice of such music, especially if unaccompanied, 
‘has a most wholesome educational value.’ Also that 
‘it is the incessant pounding away on the organ, 


a good one. 


harmonium, or pianoforte, that is the ruin of half 
the choirs in the country.’ 
There is no doubt that, in the many cases where 


there is difficulty in obtaining boys, much may be 
done with young girls’ voices, and Mr. Williams gives 
examples from his own observation where the happiest 
results have been obtained by these means. He quite 
rightly points to the extraordinary success obtained 
by girls’ voices in the many musical competitions 
in this country as strong support of his contention. 

In conclusion, the subject is, we think, one of which 
it is difficult to over-estimate the importance, and 
such papers as that read by Mr. Williams must prove 
helpful and encouraging to those whose burden ts the 


onerous and often disheartening work of training 
| village choirs. 
FHE EVOLUTION OF THE ADULT MALE 
VOICE, 
By E. DAVIDSON PALMER. 
The evolution of the adult male voice is one of 


nature's secrets. It seems strange that in this age 
of exhaustive scientific investigation, when the 
workings of nature in other directions are so well 
understood, the process of development by which the 
boy is enabled to a good voice in manhood 
should remain a mystery and an enigma. Yet it is a 
fact, and one about which there is little or no dispute. 
We have noticed at one time or another 
how capriciously nature seems to act in this matter. 


secure 


most of us 
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How ofte do e see the gitt of a fine tenor voice 
thrown away upon a man who not only does not know 
a note of music but who cannot be got to take the 
trouble to learn (n the other hand, how seldom do 
e tind that the man of decided musical proclivities is 
favoured by nature in this way It does happen 
oO mally, and then we have the material for a great 
n most cases the talent is bestowed upon 

( nd the voice upon another 

at is perhaps more remarkable still, is the 
ich nature deals with the voice of the boy 
sine it and alter the changing period. And this is 
e point on which I wish particularly to dwell. We 
might reasonably expect to find that an exceptionally 
€ voice in boyhood would, as a general rule, be the 
yrecursor of an exceptionally fine voice in manhood. 
e all know that this is not the case. It is a 
itter of common observation that the boys in our 
ithedral choirs—boyvs who have been = specially 
selected from all parts of the country on account of the 
erior quality of their voices—are not the stock 
from which our leading men-singers are derived. In 
the great m yority of cases, after the ¢ hanging period 


has come and gone, although they often make thei 

ik as musicians, we hear no more of them as 
singers. The supply of tenors and basses for pro- 
fessional purposes is drawn from quite a different 
source. With very few exceptions these sinyers are 





men who, in boyhood, if they sang at all, sang but very 
little, and only in a desultory way. 
It is sometimes argued that the reason choir-boys 
do not become singers in after life is that they sing too 
h in boyhood, and ally that they continue 
singing until too near the age of puberty—a time 
whet s generally believed that the singing voice 
requires complete rest. There is much force in this 


argument, and it might perhaps be accepted as a 
fairly satisfactory explanation of the matter, were it 

for one curious fact, viz., that while it is perfectly 
as a general rule, that nature obtains the material 
for her best men from those who have not 
occasionally acts in quite 
estows a voice of phenomenal 


e, 





Sl! ers 





ers in bovhood, she 
the contrary way, and | 


een sing 


excellence upon a man who has not only sung much 
childhood, but has continued to sing right through 
the changing period. I do not know whether it has 


1e case of a bass singer, but there 
than one instance on record in which a fine 
tenor voice has been obtained in this way. One o 
popular operatic tenors has testified to the 
fact as ¢ xemp! fied in his own voice, and this is how he 
describes the development-process : ‘ My voice never 
woke ; it gradually lowered in pitch from soprano to 
contralto, and then changed almost imperceptibly into 
the tenor quality 

what is the real meaning of these puzzling 


ever happened in tl 
more 
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ou most 
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phenomena? Of course it goes without saying, that 
while nature may appear to be acting in an arbitrary 
and capricious manner, in reality she is doing nothing 
of the kind. She is simply doing her best to furnish 
with a clue to the secret of her modus operand. 
\nd if we would only rid our minds of preconceived 
tions, and so prepare ourselves to profit by the hints 
hich she from time to time throws out, we should, | 
nk, have little difficulty in finding the clue that is 
needed. Is it not distinctly discernible in the statement 
of the tenor singer above referred to? The point to be 
oted is that the singer in question continued to 
employ in manhood, as well as during the period of 
lolescence, the same mode of production as he had 
sed in boyhood How many choir-boys do this ? 
robably not one in a hundred ; perhaps not one in a 
thousand. When the changing period arrives they 
tind that, by a mode of production which may have 
een already emploved by some of them for a few 
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notes at the bottom of their compass, but which to 
many of them is altogether new, they are enabled 
to obtain what to them appears to be the true, manh 
quality of tone ; and consequently, with the natura 
eagerness of youth to rush into manhood as soon as 
possible, the great majority of them adopt this mode 
of production forthwith, while that which they had 
previously employed for either the whole or the 


greater part of their voice they put aside as being of 
no further use to them. We know the result. The 


choir-boy’s voice, however good it may have been 
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his early years, proves as a rule of very little value 
in after life. 

Have we not here a clear case of cause and effect? 
When at the approach of manhood the original mode 
of production changed the consequences are 
unmistakably harmful ; when it is persisted in the 
are in the highest degree beneficial. é 
impossible to reconcile this conclusion with tl 
commonly accepted view regarding the adult male 
voice, but it is nevertheless strikingly confirmed by 
evidence of another kind. It has already been said 
that the men who have the best voices are, general] 
speaking, those who have not been singers in boyhood 
If we question these men about their voices, we find 
that they have no recollection of any breaking period 
such as the ordinary choir-boy, in common with man 
other boys, goes through. On the contrary, as far 
their memory serves them there was no _ noticeable 
change at this critical time. The voice of the boy 
simply merged gradually and imperceptibly into that 
of the man; and their impression, often amounting to 
a decided conviction, is that they are producing 
now, and have been ever since the changing period 
passed away, in precisely the same way as they were 
doing before that period began. 

There is not space to pursue the matter further 
the present article, but what ! have written w 
perhaps be sufficient to stimulate inquiry 
subject regarding which investigation 
needed 
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It is of course 
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AN ORGAN THAT TWENT 


YEARS 


Deep in the wilds of Worcestershire, ten miles from 
‘everywhere,’ lies the peaceful village of Dormstone, 
approached by winding lanes through avenues of trees, 
past picturesque farmhouses with curious old dove 
cotes. In journeying to one of these farmhouses fora 
holiday | heard of the home-made organ about to be 
described. 

| was told that a cottager at Flyford-Flavell ha 
built himself an organ, and my curiosity being 
aroused | arranged to visit the village. | found the 
‘organ builder’ in his garden planting cabbage seed 
He is a typical country labourer, his short, thick-set 
figure being much bent by years of toil. After I had 
explained my mission, William Simmons—that 
name—asked me into his cottage to see and examin 
his wonderful organ. I did not know that the orga! 
I was about to see was a pipe-organ, so imagine Mm 


TOOK OVER 


TO BUILD. 





is his 


surprise when I saw a great collection of pipes 
reaching to the ceiling of the cottage ! 
‘However did you make this?’ I asked. ‘ With 4 


shut-knife, old razor, an’ a saw,’ was the justly proud 
reply. ‘I suppose you were a long time making tt: 
I queried. ‘ Yes,’ replied the old man, ‘above twent 
years. | had to do it at odd times after my days 
work. 

The case of the organ is 7 feet high by 5 feet 6 inches 
wide, and is made of oak and deal. It is stained an 
varnished. The ‘fretwork’ front—I say ‘ fretwork 
because the laths are full of small round holes (thes 
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sles were marked out by drawing a pencil around a 
halfpenny is made in small sections, and can be 
emoved when a greater volume of sound is required. 
The organ has one manual, the compass of which 
; about four and a quarter octaves (C to E). The 
keys are made of polished boxwood. ‘There are 309 
square wood pipes which provide five different qualities 
of tone. 
rgan. Commencing from the lowest there is the 
Open Diapason. Next comes the Stopped Diapason. 
The first nine semitones of the bottom octave run on 
the same pipes as the Open Diapason, so that forty- 
four pipes are given to this stop instead of fifty-three. 
Yext comes the Principal. These are stopped pipes 
yroughout. 
[The next stop was a great surprise. It is a 
ombination of the 15th and 16th.’ The 16th gives 
octave above the 15th. The pipes of the 15th are 
stopped, whilst those of the 16th are open. The fifth 
sop is the Flute, and when one remembers that all 
the pipes are made of wood and in tune, one cannot 
possibly imagine the vast amount of patience exercised 
y Mr. Simmons in getting this degree of perfection. 
On the right-hand side of the keyboard is a shaft 
for blowing. The ‘blowing’ part consists of double 
ellows, square feeding-box, and bellows-escape. A 
ead weight attached to a cord shows when the 
ellows are full or empty. This weight, together with 
undelabras made out of old brass candlesticks, are 
» only visible signs of metal. The music-desk is 
jot a fixture, but can be used as a table-stand. | 
earned that the old man had been a member of the 
Village carol singers’ and played the double-bass, s« 
probably the desk was made to answer both purposes. 
in old table-drawer, in which there is a_ pile of 
anuscript written by Mr. Simmons from time to 
time, fills the space between the pipes and the key- 
1 


oard. 
\fter my examination of the organ, the clever old 
man turned to me and said: ‘I knows yer plays, and 


should loike to ‘ear yer get some music out of ‘im. 
explained that the violin my instrument and 
that the organ was secondary ; but the ‘ organ-builde 
sisted upon my playing ‘something.’ I sat upon the 
tool, and immediately Mrs. Simmons was called to 
low,’ the old man remarking: ‘This is one of the 
“we” uns. Yer ’as to say “we” when yer talk o’ playing 
’ organ.’ I had been improvising upon the 
nstrument for a few minutes when the old man, who 
was standing in the doorway of the cottage, shouted : 
‘Master Phillips, let’s ’ave summat big.’ I at once 
ommenced playing a prelude and fugue of Bach’s, at 
the conclusion of which Mr. Simmons came to the 
stool, placed his hand upon my shoulder, and with 
s eyes sparkling with pride, said : ‘ Master Phillips, 
o’ve got a lot o’ music out on ‘im, but ther’s sich a 
ot left in ’im yet.’ 

| then turned my attention to the maker of this 
wonderful instrument, and from questions put | found 
that William Simmons was born sixty-five years ago 
at Stoulton, a small parish four miles north-west of 
Pershore. He had little or no education, and com- 
menced work on a farm at the age of seven, earning 
three-halfpence a day. Four years later he started 
‘roadman, and worked under the Worcester 
lurnpike Trust until it was abolished. He afterwards 
vorked for the Upton Snodsbury Highway Board 
until that also was abolished. He is now working for 
the Pershore Rural District Council, and with a 
wink the old man added, ‘An’ | ‘ope to 
ork for ‘em until they be abolished.’ He persevered 


! 


was 


this ere 


Ss a 


KNOW ny 


vith music ‘on his own account, and held several 
posts as organist. He was organist at the Parish 


Church, White Ladies, Aston, for four years; Himbleton 
Parish Church for four years ; Parish Church, Flyford- 
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Flavell, for two years ; and Upton Snodbury Parish 
Church for sixteen years. During this sixteen years 
Mr. Simmons only missed three services, and those 
through illness. The church is three miles from his 
cottage, and after walking to and from the church 
twice a week, the organist received the handsome sum 
of £6 per year. 

Mr. Simmons has not only succeeded in playing 
and building an organ, but he is the composer of 
a few chants and hymn-tunes. Forty-three years « 


he married Sarah Ann Houghton, at Peopleton, and 
has had eleven children—six daughters and five sons. 
Nine of these are still living. 

‘Plum Tree Cottage,’ the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Simmons, is in the parish of Flyford-Flavell, nine 
miles east of Worcester. It is called ‘ Plum Tree 
Cottage’ for the remarkable fact that a prolific plum 


tree has its root inside the building, its branches 
protruding through the walls of the dwelling-place. 
Che ‘organ builder’ and his wife have lived in this 
cottage for thirty-seven years. 

\t my request the old man seated himself at the 
organ, and with the assistance of Mrs. Simmons sang 
and played ‘How beautiful upon the mountains. 
I was very much surprised at the quality of tone of 
the van. It is mellow, full, and of considerable 
volume. In fact the whole piece of work is so clevei 
that I took my farewell of the genius with one haunting 
thought: ‘What would this man have achieved with 


or 





the advantages of a thorough musical education, 
combined with a thorough training in the art of 
organ bu Id ny: 
BEN PHILLIPS. 
WELSH MUSIC FROM AN ENGLISH 
POINT OF VIEW. 
By FRANK KIDSON. 
It is particularly unfortunate that Welsh mus 


history has, from 1742, for a century or more onward, 
been in the hands of editors unqualified by reason of 
a mistaken patriotism and by lack of knowledge fo 
important a function. Their of the 
national music of Wales have, equally unfortunately, 
well faultily 
wi equally 
rincipality 
naturally 
vallant little 


Phe antiquary, 


so accounts 


repeated, as as 
subsequent 
The native of the | 


been accepted and 
enhanced, by many 
unfitted for the task. 
who has grown up in therefore 
inclined to resent, as an attack upon 
Wales,’ any attempt to set things right. 
musical or otherwise, who allows patriotism 
fere with his | balance of facts, is a harmful 
pernicious person. 

It is refreshing 
Williams and Mr. Emlyn Evans have taken a sanet 
view of Welsh national music than others. They have 
accepted the fact that an abnormal antiquity cannot 
be assigned to all existing Welsh airs, and, with others, 
they have made an attempt, by the formation of the 
Welsh Folk-sony Society, together really 
Welsh music. 

It is only from those who are prepared to seek out 
facts and to draw logical conclusions, without reference 


iters 


this, is 


to 
just 
17 } 


to see that such men as Dr. | 


t 
t 
t 
to vi 


to national bias, that we can hope for anything like a 
satisfactory account of a particular nation’s music. 
Since 1784 and 1794, when Edward Jones wrot 


largely of Welsh musical matters, the technique of 
historical research has changed. We no longer 
in the unscientitic methods of a century ago. 
seek light from a wider circle of facts. 

It was William Chappell, who, in 
footnote of small type (‘ Popular Music, 
p. 64), brief attention to the 
editors ; like manner ¢ 


We 
in obscure 
edition, 
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although in a 
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the antiquity of Welsh music were exposed, 


an ( ploded, na Welsh histori il journal publ shed 


1863-64, ‘Cerddor Cymreig Yet this w 


is 


Welsh language, and it had not the sl vhtest eftect 


checking the absurd conclusions of Welsh ec 
In fact, it was not until the publication of a 
reat Dr. Lloyd W . January 1goo 
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A quick movement follows this, which also occurs 
following the same tune in the ‘ Dancing Master, 171 


Another Welsh claim is for the air ‘ The First of 


\ugust,’ which originally came into notice about the 
beginning of the 18th century by reason of a part 
of Swedish tumblers or dancers using it. It then 
appeared as ‘The New Sweedish Dance,’ and after a 
varied career took the title ‘The First of August 
or *The Glorious First of August, from a song in 
praise of the Hanoverian succession. Details of al 
this will be found in an article by myself in the 
Musical Times of September, 1895. Without any 
mention of its previous English and _ Scottisi 


associations, Jones, in 1802, speaks of it in connection 
with the payment of Welsh tithes, and a note about 
he observance of Lammas day, to account for ts 


into Welsh. And so we may go on, 





title trans 
merely taking those tunes that have corrupted Englis| 


Even so late as 1896 there is an example in 


Mr. Bennet’s collection of traditional Welsh airs. We 


find the mysterious title (with a Welsh equivalent 
* Barle shot. On turning to this air we discove 
that it is the old Scottish song tune *O gin | were 
fairly shut of her,’ which in most early collections of 
dance music is abbreviated into ‘Fairly shut’ or 
‘Fairly shut of her’ (see Walsh's ‘ Caledonian Country 
Dances, ¢ 1750, and elsewhere). This is something 
on a par with the old tune called ‘ Paddy’s resource, 
be ny turned into *‘ Paddy’s racehorse,’ though this is 
not a Welsh editor's sl p 

rhere is another point to note as an example of 
criminal editorship. In Bremner’s ‘ Harpsichord and 
Spinnet Miscellany, published at Edinburgh (as a 
contemporary advertisement proves) in 1761, there is 


} 


a lesson named ‘ Cibel,” and a Cibel is, of course, at 


obsolete dance measure Jones, in 1704 and again i 
1794, boldly takes it from Bremner, bass and treble, 
ind even the turns over certain notes, and transfers 
t bodily to his * Relicks of the Welsh Bards,’ calling 
t ‘Sibyl, without a word of comment at his appro- 
priatiou. The chanye from *Cibel’ to ‘Sibyl’ adds 
mystic flavour which the mere name of a dance 


measure would not give 
It is a thankless and a wearisome office to wade 


llections and find so many examples 


through Welsh co 


of senseless and needless appropriations. For, be 
t remembered, Wales can honestly boast of a 
wealth of national music peculiarly its own, and it is 
unfortunate that until the establishment of the Welsh 
Folk-Song Society noseriousattempt was made torescue 
ts fast disappearing remains. It is also an unfortunate 
thing that editor after editor has been content—in an 
age when, in other matters, such myths are swept 
iside—blindly to repeat the wild statements made by 
the earlier writers. ‘These editors did not seek for 
such fresh maierial as already existed in the old 
country dance books, an indication of which I pointed 
to in the ‘Welsh [olk pong Journal. 

Mr. Emlyn Evans speaks of the ‘ characteristics’ ot 
Welsh music. What characteristics can we fix upon 
when so much of the so-called Welsh music is of 


doubtful origin? I think it may be honestly stated 


that most, if not all of the tunes mentioned in the new 


rove’ as being doubtful, have few characteristics of 





he traditional music recently noted from the peasantt 
or the many undoubted Welsh melodies in Blind 
Parry’s, Jones’s, and some other collections. Thenit 
must be realised that any tune which passes into 
another country, aud remains there merely by tradition, 
soon gets the national flavour of the music of its 
resting-place imparted to it. 

lor example, there is the old tune fitted to tl 
baliad ‘Queen Dido, which commences, ‘ When Troy 


town for ten years’ wat Ihe tune ts generally 
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assigned as the composition of Dr. John Wilson, as it 
frst appears among his compositions in his ‘Cheerful 
\yres, printed at Oxford in 1660, and Playford 
yntinues this assignment when he reprints it in his 
‘Musical Companion,’ 1672. Blind Parry prints a 
1p) of ‘Queen Dido’ as ‘ Brenhines Dido,’ in 1781, 
ind it will be noticed that the second part of the air 
mas got engrafted on to it a decided Welsh flavour. 
fhe fine, marked character of the original melody, 
purely English in style, has given place to another 
wpe. There are other instances which might be cited 
fa like change, due no doubt to a traditional life in 
Wales, and transference from the voice to general 








performance on the harp. This may therefore stand 
gainst a _ fixed argument as to ‘National 
yracteristics 
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expresses surprise 


n Evans speaks of the ‘Bells of Aberdovey,’ 
that in the article in the new 
it should be assigned to Charles Dibdin. He 
egards the facts that Dibdin put the air forth in 1785 
s his own composition, and that it was never inserted 
any Welsh collection before 1844, or earlier Welsh 
ative inferences.’ I answer, 
retains an article for fifty-nine years which 
is his own, without of a claim 
the interval, the inference is 


Lrove 


um made for it, as ‘neg 

fa man 
1 

a shadow 


e asserts 


eing made for it, in 


retty positive on his side. He further queries why 
has not been included side by side with songs 
ndoubtedly by Dibdin. If Mr. Evans will examine 


ever moderately complete edition of Dibdin’s sonys, 


from that one in five volumes dated 1799 to Davidson’s 
| find the song side by 


lition issued in 1842, he will 
But it may be asked, 


} } 
| \“ + 
side with the 


Dibdin’s. 
on the other hand, If the air be Welsh, why was it not 
ncluded in any Welsh prior to 1844? 
Between 1785, when Dibdin first issued it as his own 
omposition, and Miss Williams’s collection of 1844, a 
great number of Welsh collections had been 
1794-1802), &c., and several by John Parry and 
others—men all eager to publish Welsh airs, and 

delightful one, and yet 


rest of 
1 + 
collection 
issued 
jones 


*The bel!s of Aberdovey 71s 
Welsh editors avoided it. 


Whatever inferences may be drawn, negative o1 
positive, the proveable facts are these In 1785 
Dibdi roduced : t D . le 
Vibdin produced an opera at Drury Lane called 


‘Liberty Hall.’ In this opera he introduced a comi 
haracter, heing a Welshman who speaks a mixture of 
Welsh and | nglish. ‘This is quite an old 
Shakespeare did it, D’ Urfey did it, anda hundred others. 


‘ ’ ; 
wheeze 
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He makes the Welshman sing a song in broken 
English, interlarded with Welsh words (these, no 
doubt, obtained from a Welsh friend) relating to the 
Bells of Aberdovey. The song with music was published 
in oblong folio by John Preston, in 1785 or 1786, and 
the title-page, to distinguish the opera from those 
made up of odds and ends, expressly states that the 
whole composition is by Mr. Dibdin, thus—‘ Liberty 
Hall: or The test of goodfellowship,’ a comic opera as 
performed with universal applause at the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, being entirely an original com- 
position by Mr. Dibdin. 

In 1844, Miss Williams, who had been collecting 
songs in South Wales, published a version of the air 
with the remark, ‘The origin of this air is 
unknown.’ Whether she knew that the air had lony 
been recognized as Dibdin’s, or how she obtained it, 
she does not say, although in regard to her other 
airs she gives more explicit notes as to where she noted 


sole 


them down. 

These are definite facts : the inferences may be made 
at will. My inference is that Miss Williams’s 
notation is a traditional version, evolved from Dibdin, 
which had heard somewhere. As to its 
character, Dibdin was sufficiently an artist 
sung by his Welshman sufficiently Welsh- 


she 


this song 





like to be in keepin Did not Hook adopt a 
Scottish style when he composed ‘Within a mile of 


Edinburgh town’? Does not every composer, when 


is desirable , follow a like course ? 


It is in no sense with a wish to degrade Welsh 
music that I have penned this, and the article in 
‘Grove,’ but with an earnest desire that some effort 
should be made to clear the lumber and extraneous 
matter from the subject Che false conclusions | 


‘Grove.’ are obscurities 


thrown upon 
: 


and in 
which cloud, and prevent true light bei 


have spoken of here, 





it. It is surely time that Wales should make an 
authoritative collection of its own melodies, stating 
their source, and, before admitting doubtful airs, 


examine the evidence for and against in a dispassionate 
manner, and without a national bias towards the 
many which have accidentally become sojourners in 
the count r\ 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF BERLIOZ. 


By GERALD CUMBERLAND. 


Though more than a century has passed since 
Berlioz was born, it is doubtful if he is more generally 
understood to-day than he was three de 
His music has never enjoyed real popularity in this 
country, and though his ‘Damnation of Faust’ has 
been given up and down the k ngydom times without 
number, yet any has enjoyed and any 


sporadic enthusiasm it may have elicited, have been 


ades avo. 


success It 
due, not to real understanding of the composer's aims, 
but rather to an appreciation of a few isolated numbers 
of that extraordinary work. And, truly, 
so many peculiar features of mental 
equipment that he must always remain something of a 


Berlio 
and 


offers 


moral 


problem to those who are unwilling to devote their time 
and patience to the study of his work and character. 
Berlioz is most readily comprehended in his prose 
lhe ‘Mémoires’ gives us the inner man stripped 
of everything save his incessant but, as 
attitudinising natural to him as unaffected 
simplicity is to a dumb animal, no one can possibly be 
He did not attitudinise for 


} 
WOrks. 
poses; 


was as 


deceived by his posturings. 


the delectation of /es autres. but solely for his own 
enjoyment. He saw himselfas he saw everything that 
touched either his imagination or his emotions, and in 


his own eyes he was a figure of colossal proportions 
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1 mora qt alities and defects that 
ettres Intimes,’ his ‘ Mémoires’ and his 
resistibly fascinating are to be 


the menta ing 
make his ‘1 


\ travers Chants’ so ir 


found in his compositions : to understand the former 
s to grasp the meaning and the full significance of the 
ati¢ 
It is one of the peculiar and altogether charming 
its of humanity that the habitual boaster, given to 
exagyeration as he always is, soon comes to believe in 























5 own inventio when he has said a th ng three 
me t is true ] is so with Berlio No one will 
ever be able to separate the ue from the false in his 
*\léemoires the whole ork 1s, in fact, a romance, 
ind the romance consists in heightening commonplace 
rcumstance out of all recognition by suffusing it with 
olcanic emotion, and by presenting it in the glamour 
of me-ligl But me-light neve deceives, and 
neither does Berlio for, though we innot know 
pre sé vhen he is romancing, vet we are instinctively 
tono ird e intense tones of his voice, and 
e end by discounting every adventure he chooses to 
elate 
H S Me ore ey quiet en ov] mut whel 
e have t ed Ove i te pa es ( beyin to detect 
rh ys Of the tist-mind \lmost in percept bl 
€ rrative tre ether 5a d becomes hot S ddenly 
r ‘ wiling point, and we come to tha 
‘ ‘Il have Ow me to the gral d drama of 
my lif Phat ow Chapter 18 opens, and ve 
soon we rt se i e are intended to vie 
uSsIT i |} ne pectacie Men 
every day, but not rh e is apart, remot 
iuy t He sec NI s Smitl ict Shakespea € al 
he Odeon in e dec] es, and on heart, that it 
oO i srea pl soloist ice puately to 
cs ve the c ous State nto wh he is throw! 
Berlio Later or he oes toa 
o and Juliet, and, entering the 
t when Romeo carries Juliet off 
vives ‘a loud cry’ and rushes 
dly nving my hands Juliet 
ne | had frightene 
the en who were with her to 
itcl r / not The 
l ot oO s¢ eiony to ETO he could not 
‘ t the When, on the succeeding page, Miss 
Smithson leaves Paris, we are told that ‘no words can 
( ve what I suffered: even Shake speare has never 
uinted the horrible gnawing at the heart, the sense of 
tte esolat the worthlessness of life, the torture 
of one s throbbing pulse S, XC. XE Chis is in the grand 
nannet t is the manner of Berlio When we 
emembe hat at this time the musician had never 
exchanged a single word with his beloved, that she 
is not even aware of his existence, that he made no 
tempt to be introduced to her, and that this intense 
iccount of! fee S is written near twenty years 
ifter the eve e describes, one doubts the vera 
f the i l piauc » the superb art of the 
P 
| one é is not enough for Berlio With his 
oO I t e1lled in crape twa the he ht of the 
Byronic fever), he fell in love with an anonymous lady, a 
eacher of the pianoforte, and for reasons unknown (if 
hey ever ¢ ted) he executed a superb piece of tray 
om He was Rome and, not receiving certain 
expected tetter . he evan to be assailed by torment ng 
do rt oncerning the anonymous lad Nothing less 
than a retur to Par vhich he had onl ust lefi 
d cont yy put an end to his suspicions, and on 
the vay tl ( rece ed, at Florence, a certain 
teri etter | wa Ti de n S¢ If MW th pass on, 
hed tears from heer rage but | made up m mind 
he spot what todo. My duty was clear I must 
e proceed to Paris, and kill two guilt omen and 
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an innocent man, and then commit suicide. It will be 
noticed that Berlioz maintains the Byronic ideal 
though with slight variations: Byron ved on 


soda-water and biscuits when engrossed with love, and 
Berlioz solemnly assures us that ‘I had taken nothir 
but a little limejuice si started, and my 
companion began to regard me as scarcely human 
Space forbids further details, bu 

nothing. Noteventhed 


since we 
Berlioz spares ys 
sguises bought at a milliner’s, 
and tried on to ensure a perfect fit. Nor the storn 
that him at Nor the pict 
description of himself ‘as a devil doomed to wander 


overtook sea. Iresque 


on the earth with a piece of the true cross n his 
possession. . . . . But there was no murder 
and there was no suicide. 

Ihe ‘ Mémoires’ and the ‘ Lettres Intimes’ are ful] 


never before, we are assured, was 
in the wide world. It js 


of this melodrama : 
} 


there such a terrible fellow 
vell done; indeed, Mrs. Radcliffe herself could not 
have bettered it but, after all, it is not true 
t is not true, because often when we can check 


know 


Berlioz’s narrative by documentary evidence, we can 


prove that his instinct for truth was swamped 
his love for the grotesque. And that, I submit, is bot 
the strength and the weakness of Berlioz as music 





ation, harmony—al 
y this itch for the 
Mere size intrigued him beyond all pow 
of He flirted with grandeur a 
succumbed to grandiloquence. And he was 
ncapable of sustained reasoning, 
when at a for argument. Writing of 
of ‘adapting’ master-pieces for publ 
consumption, he chastises Castilblaze, Fetis, Kreutzer 
and Habeneck, justifying himself, not by 

but by: ‘No, no, ': a thousand times, no. 

No, no, hundred thousand times, no.’ u 

1 manner do the emotional argue, and Berlioz was 
often the victim of his emotions and of his imagination. 
rhe former were never curbed ; the latter enjoyed no 
discipline. And just as his led him 
frantic . as his imagination led him to 
believe that he had committed other frantic 
that could not truly be charged to his discredit, s 


Form, melody, orchesti 


asional 


ind writer. 
suffered ox distortion by 


unusua 





resistance. 





often 
resorting to dogmat 
loss 


assertion 
the custom 


reasoning 
no: 


no; a 





emotions 


actions, and just 


actions 








his music he was led to ignore his artistic cons¢ e 
and inflate beyond recognition noble and orig 
deas. 

And yet, when all is written, Berlioz escaped from 


himself a hundred times, and his a/fer 
weeks of mental and emotional calmness, gave to the 
world the incomparable beauty that we find in such 


ego, snatching 


perfect work as ‘La Captive, ‘Le Cing Mai,’ the 
‘Requiem,’ and ‘ Romeo et Juliette.’ 
“ . ~* = 
Church and Organ Music. 
PFHE ORGAN Of} THI rEMPLE CHURCH 
The reconstruction of such an organ as this, with its 
historical associations, and in view of its supervision 
n former years by Dr. Hopk ns, the vreat authority of 
his time, must be a matter of more than Passins 
nterest to the organ world of to-day. During its lif 
of more than two hundred years, it has passed 
through the hands of seven builders, from the original 


Smith, in 
Mr. 


its chief characte 


work of Father 1684, to that which has just 
been completed by Rothwell. 


As it 


Sa d 


stands now 


softer-toned stops (as 


though modern methods have been by no 


organ), 





means neglected, excellent examples of harmon 
being included in the scheme. Dr. Walford 
Davies, the fted organist of the church, under whose 
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= ection the work has been carried out, has decided We think, then, that to attempt to classify our Lond 
eal, jon a new means of stop control, consisting of tablets choirs, and indeed choirs generally, is a most diff ar 
on reg Bi taal } ee +} 
1 aveniently placed in a position parallel with the | P* rhaps impossibk K, and ire u S 
and sof each manual, a feature being the inclusion of | "ght or wise to do so. res ick 
1 ‘ ~ Ictio f ) ) ul n 
ny » Pedal organ stops in the case of each manual. production of an unj : : 
. . . ; : , a rivalry. The aim of rk 
Dr. Davies has, on the Thursdays of last month, — . . . 
in : . music should surely be to do the very best that 
vi en a series of organ recitals before a numerous } ti, yee - arene 
s : } . a with the materials at hand. The reward will | I 
»] ] Y > } y > < 1 t . : , " *1 
hience, when his programmes have own Off the | 5, the knowledge of good work done well , 
>) ried capabilities of tone and mechanism to full pe gained by { inion. oft ities 
untage. We give the specification of the organ : generally he resu nt Wledg I 
4 i ew ol ci Ss 
der ‘ U 
his I 
" Princ We have r lan interesting von 
rif n Manchester ( lr ( t Mr. S H 





































































i II D rected the ¢ dral during a_ period of ur 
5 [ Ill 3+ H ‘ ] 1, _ 
. y | 300 years < es In a complete descr} , I 
( nt splen¢ xampl f Messrs. Hill & Son’s worl 
W, ; o ire five ma Is anc ] rge pedal org resting 
eing the ‘screen organ, which is ! Sec 1 
eck , organ of r prop ns than the pi p 
g M naint which <ctrikes us is that the Cl 
. ( I i A TIN — ' 
| oO S family’ of Dulcianas in 16, 8, 4 12 
. H together witl Dul mixtur There are tw : 
, one on t screen org which can be played fr t 
‘ Choir organ keys), and o n the Solo org I g 
the s wever lifferent cast Altog r 
ie , : specification is a very fine one, and should interesting 
; em organiacs.” Photographs of the nav e Cathedral 
fee Lie organ console, and the | r Sinith org re repr 
(ie W st rganists of the Cat 
. } given a re ing of rg 
M rs writt rochur [ | shers are Messrs. S i 
Hughes, 34, Cross Street, Manchester 
< Oo 
g O 
O The org Ely ¢ } r s recently a vards 
0 completion by the addition of the solo organ, re now 
s ¢ es nly remaining to be added the pedal ; eet reed l 
S \ ; swell horn. <A series of recitals has been arranged for 
) I Tuesdays, January 24, February 7, 14, 21 T pening 
. recital was given by Dr. W. G. Alcock, who will be followed 
; Me n the remaining dates by Mr. Sydney Nicholson, Mr. 
Henry G. Ley, and Dr. A. W. Wilson  respectivel 
aa \ nporary has een d volng space to the ‘ esl } Messrs. Harrisor 's spl ndid 7 — re tirel) stapes : 
i ~ - the glorious Cathedral in which it stands, 5 
. which is the best choir in London rhe letters s tty P % , 
J ve so far been published are naturally the result of |" ~~ 
, nd, in some cases, conflicting opinion ; but no on 
7 ns yet to have considered the circumstances which must Dr. Peace, who is the Liverpool ty rganist, Was 
om vern the results of those responsible for the training of the | entertained the Liverpool and District Org s d 
~ rs mentioned. There are many conditions necessary if Choirmasters’ Associat n at their annual nversazioi 
e labours of the choirs and their teachers are to be) January o at Pembroke Cha The I Mr. kK 
varded with success. In the first place the authorities | Francis Lloyd) tl i Dr. Peace for his recogniti 
the any cathedral or church should give the choirmaster a free | their young organization, and praised his skill as ar nist, 
i, for, after all, he is their paid specialist, and should be | so often displayed it recitals in St. George’s Hall and at tl 
sted, if he be competent, to do his work conscientiously. church choir festiv us. Dr. Peace, in thanku og the 
, should surely know how to choose suitable music | said he thought tl 
varying seasons of the Church’s vear, and within tl before it. He belie 
ty of his choir. The needs of the congregation, and | break down tl 
r ability to comprehend what they hear, should be | various denominati 
nsidered also. Then the acoustical nature of > building | between organists 
Ws 4 most important part in the effect of choral work, far present who held 
ter indeed than is usually believed. It has been said | master to seek to | 
> tif an umbrella be dropped in St. Paul’s Cathedral it thought the month! 
310 nake music! The acoustical effect of the building will | jpnterest. to both ¢ and 
of ll events rob the sound of much of its ugliness, and productive of much good toward this e1 The secretary 
vi gh we of course place the St. Paul’s choir in the very | (Mr. Wm. Humphreys) gave a brief account 
fe nt rank, we believe some at least of its beautiful effect to | formation and the work of the Association The musi 
| lue to the building, fine as the singing would be any programme included solos by Miss Amy Horrocks, Miss 
re. The actual appearance and dimensions of the church | Flossie Caley. Mr. Lloyd Moore and Mr. J. A. Hebson, 
- st be also allowed for. Consider the impression caused | and an improvisation by the guest of the 
he glorious arches and roof of Westminster Abbey, the 
i of St. Paul’s, or the graceful beauty of the Temple 
3. ch! Then think of the ‘square room’ which The Town Hall, Auckland, New Zealand, is t ISSESS 
ten does duty as a House of God! Surely these | organ of which the Dominion will have reason to be proud. 
, nces must tell not only upon the singers the mselves, | The work is in the hands of Messrs. Norman & Beard, who 
* talso upon those who listen and worship. We know of | are building the instrument from the desig [ Ms. EO. 
ord te than one building which would damp the ardour, and | Lemare. W< ’ hav tp full I 
ose ging too, of those who make music within them. ir next issu 
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ORGAN 
Mr. 1 Fertius Noble, York 
Vosart. 


Mr. Ernest H. Smith, St. 


Fugue on 
Mr. G. ¥ 
Sonata No. 2, A’hezs 
Mr. Alfred R. Stock, 
Fanfare, Le 4 ch . 
Paul 
Guilmant, 
Mr. T. Westlake 
March in F, ¢ 
Mr. F. G. M. Ogbourne, St 
Andante in \ flat, 


i. S, 
Mr. Richard Tattersall, Tor 


Morgan, 





Bede’s Parish Church, 


a trumpet fanfare, / 


Chelsez 
Rochard, St. Saviour’ 


St. Katharine 


‘nry M. Simmons Memorial C| 


to Con 


RECITALS. 


Minster—‘ Clock’ Fanta 


R 


’ 


Cree Cl 


Mi 


servatory ol 


Liverpo ] 


Pattman, St. Mary’s Cathedral, Glasgoy 
ma ) g 


lrew’s Church, Holborn 





Scher 
ir. G 

Capri 
* eS 
Fugue 











NI n Lester Ir S 
lo ta. A/a a I 
Dr. Willi l’rendergast, Winchester Cathedr G 
Cheeur, Ca 
Mr. Wilfred Arlom, Royalty Chur Sunder S 
G thiq _B wm 
Mr. Albert Os St. Mary’s Parish Church, Liverpool 
March for a ¢ rch Festival, //. 7. B 
Mr. W. B. Steers, Upper Cl l, Norfolk Stu S i 
Cantiléne lastorale, ¢ HN 
Mr. Frank H. M er, St. Bartholomew's Chur Br 
N.\ S No. 4, A 1 
Ir. George Austin, All Saints’ Church, Halifax, N.S In 
S in Dm | f. ws 
Mr. | s Tomlinson, Public Hall, Prest Offer edhe 
Ire Mel es of the Nativit | iva 
Mr. J. Fr Proudn Town Hall, Durban (on t ar edie 
occasion ¢ Municipal Welcome to H.R. EH. The Duk met in 
( ¢g Imperial March, £/ga e tha 
Dr. Or Mansfield, Belgrave Church, Torquay—S 
Ofiert Chr Carols, ¢ 7 yh 
Mr. Ilerbert I] St. Nicl s Cole Abbey — , ! 
| r (Op. 141), 8 
Mr. W. ] { Smith, Par Church, Shifnal—l! ae 
» { } I l 
Mr. Edwin Trusler, St. Cl s Church, Bournemout! sag 
Pastoral D minor, 2. y SoU 
Mr. Owe Jarr lari ( t Honitor ( t vi 
No. 2, 
Mr Jam Sardis Cha Wannarlwydd—Overture 
minor, J i. 
Mr. H. Douglas, M ( rregational Church—! 
Dr. G. H. Smit Ss tes Parish Church—Capn 
Mr. H. L Pop St. Laurence Jewry, E.( u 
CI mnne é trilog S td Kare-Elert. cxpressi 
Mr. Purcell J. Mansfield, Park Parish Church, Glasgow xon © 
Marcia Religiosa, 7’ ; more | 
Mr. George H. | s, Crown Court Scottish National Churc! ~~ cous 
Lond Sonata No. 1, .1/ n. “RP ge 
Mr. Allan Hl. Brown, Wesley Church, Leigl S — 
Overture in C, // mgt. Ls 
Mr. Percy E. Medley, Commemoration Church, Graha : totally 
wn, S.A Mi 1 Trio, II”. S. Hoyte. sale 
Mr. J. Frank Ir im Tow Hall, Durban, Natal — 
( ral Sor 1} _ } mace 
Mr. A. E. Jor Bol Town Hall—Communion, /# nu 
Is 1 
G ™ 
Mr. F. E. Wi St. Michael and All Angels, I —S Su 
Il rd And ite ¢ 7 ly ll tdi r com 
Mr W. D St. Mary Johannesburg — Mar to the 
I ve, 4 a 
Mr. Henry I High United Free Church, Kilmart Sy Vo 
Sonata No. 1, AZ n I the 
Mr. F. A. W. Docker, St. Katharine Cree C1 words * V 
k.C.—Overture in F, 11. Fa ; cul vive 
Mr. A. C. Tysoe, St. Gil Church, Northamy pred for 
Priumphal March, / } fe are ¢ 
Dr W (,; Alco Ely Ca dral st Anne s Fug’ ener adie 
J. S. Bach. € piece 
Mr Arthur Kuddo Portsn t Town Hall—Adag Une 
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Fred Gostelow, Trinity Wesleyan Church, Penarth 
Scherzo Symphonique, Guz/man/. 
G. Bernard Gilbert, Public Hall, Canning Town 
pI B flat, Botting. 
T. IH. Bennett, St. Alkmund’s Church, Derby—Grand 
Fugue G, Aveds. 
fr. W. A. Roberts, St. Paul's, Princes Par Liverpool 
Har s du Soir, Aare-E/e 
r A. Eaglefield Hull, Alber Hall, Veter Street, 
M ster—Study in 7-4 time, Goodha 
NIST AND CHOIRMASTI APPOINTMENTS 
Frank E. Bastick, Crewkerne Parish Church ne 
ster of the Grammar School 
St ev kKirkness Copthort Par C] l Horley 
Fr r Richens, St. Paul's Protest Episcopa 
t Lock Haven, Pennsv] 
W. Bret d Smith, St. .Andrew’s Parish ( 
| rrusler, St. Cler s, Bour t! 
Reviews 
PART N 
! f By A. C. Mackenzi 
Novel i. 
I sing the part-s s 
has civen infl ; 
writing for choral voi 
\ le addition to modern 
freedom of treatment ¢ 
te musical reflecti 
The viewless spirit « ely s 1 
\ living voice, a bre ng harmony, 
odiless enjoyment, born and dying 
the blest tone that n 
lines of th q lat 
xpr progressio 
x on ° re rmony, t 
" poignant setuing of t S 
sic closely obeys the varying su 
reakil , its conti \ 
nic writing for the voices, or « 
\ totally different mood is ¢ uuntered in ‘ Midnight 
sea,’ an eight-part setting of words by Noel Paton. 
ym ase—‘* Waves of the wild north sea’ 
l ol dramati LSIS vivid vo l 
h is sust d to tl end \ riking 
L tie words 1 lence deep The 
t softly in thirds move up to the height 
r ¢ ss, While the | S Iso in. thirds, move 
dept! theirs Tr} rest are for the n nent 
d the abnormal gay 1 the two divisions 
‘ voices lends something eerie and unearthly to tl 
tof the passage. The same devi s repeated later at 
words ‘Whither? Whence Why 
Jui vive’ is « ¢ and ori It is 
( r eigl baritone s 
S are confines words of the titl 
i kind ly The « icteristic fe: 
is What may be described, for want of a better 
st ‘orchestration’ of the voices, by which th 
ntrived some picturesque descriptive effects 
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some broad, some fleeting and One ide 


which is employed and developed with extreme effectiveness 


momentary. 


deserves quotation : 





With ‘A so 
for eight \ a 
elements and return to the manner and 
of the Ilere ag 


nd pictorial 
mood of the first 
appropriateness 


drama 


ices, 


above examples. uin 




















is studied in fitting music to the changing sentiments of 
the words (by Ethel Clifford nd at the same time the 
construction and development of the music are symphonic. 
The composer has not ven way to the temptation to 
sentimentalize over the theme of the poem, b is Maintained 
the full strength and d ction of his style, without any 
undue austerity. worked up at the end 
to a fine ecstatic climax of 1 ies 
It will be seen that this collection is one of exceptior ! 
interest. There n be no cl rge f clk lence gainst a 
style whi Is le of s h ex mplific il 
2 . y / Arrang by 
Edward MacDow 
Elkin & ( 
not m 1 mmon 
ly the spir of the 
s. Many modern ‘derang: 
t of recogniti nin an efiort 
s class mut MacDowell has 
vere und has _ practically 
to the object of adapting 
ubly sketched for the harpsi 
re d extent the material 
it . tary 
8 ilps bh) it seems a ] t ! n t t Ns] I I the 
older con t would be « gerous to do s Certainly 
there is nothing i tl pieces that is not completely 
ceptable to the musician's as opposed to the purist’s ear 
t 7 dD ! 1 
Rudall, Carte & Co 
This useful and, to many persons Iil rselves, indispens 
1 its 50 . It is full of 
lly col piled T mportant 
re duly chi ] ere 1S al 
sical Ins ; Societies 
Ving l resses 
n ] pr s nd I ) 
volume r five hundred 
7 ( V7, weit. \ record 
iSth century enterpris t Oxford By | Hi. M 
M.A., Mus.D. Pp. x 215; 1 ( t l 


/ ( t \ l 390 6. net 
(Londor I. Werner I rit 
d aes dea s Pp. 208. (New York 
Thomas Y. Crowell ( | d © lan I , 
tional Musical Age \ 
. Sea Songs, a ) ( t vy W. B. Whall 
Master Mariner. Tp. i 116. (Glasgow James 





Leo Delibes. By Arthur Poug Pp. 276. (Paris 
Librairie Fischbacher 
V V A Sa Fine Kultur 
gesch te der Musil sdem Zerrs} rel \ Karl Storck 
16 \ Ol Gerhard St 

































































100 THE MUSICAL TIMES.—Feprvary 1, rgrt. 
acacia ” 
he { nee ¢ del ? > _ me | } » SUI 
C orrespondence The referen » Debussy’s pianoforte piece ardins sons were 
v . ; ' ’ : aad 
at la Pluie,’ sent you by Mr. Merrick, in no way discounts the sing! 
‘ remark in my article which he quotes. the sam 
rHE STUDY OF RHYTHM. Primarily there is no complete chord of Notes ples 
, a 1 ’ (an essential) to be found in the passage, ough I ac ithculty 
‘ . , , , " hi 
= . the /rcom plete similarity, and was also aware of it. But} y itiner 
c I ’ < t will nol I , ~ } } 
trend of my article was to show that the tonal chor ; 
! ) tained. - ( 
\c | M “ > complete notes was for practical purposes simply 14, 
rst , Mr illiams does not | 4 : ; ms 
: a. :. | dominant, with half-a-dozen roots at its user's disposal fog 
r thn I ts are t be lound in all music, } . 
7 "te modulatory purposes. And in this direction I am afr 
I s € present. t is evider ‘ : ; 
: : creat many of your readers may have misunderst 
t 1 1S the existence of a law ot ; > ) s 
1 “1 : } purpose of my uti 
' ‘ ways applied ; no ‘law’ is claimed. ' 
\ vritter 1 the su t of this theory 
ri Writers ; t, t ms to me, no one has been|* BONEY’S LAMENTATION’ AND * TO Rk NE We r 
mn t t ry wi will stand the test of minut WE WILL GO.’ Dr. H 
tion, \ pply to all ses. As this ts ws’ illn 
’ rr | 1] F ° TI USICAL TIM Ja} 
I "a sure t ry becomes simply » THE EDITOR O THE MUSICA the be 
damental principles. The Sirk,—In reply to Miss Lucy E. Broadwo od’s letter, I wis s active 
v1 t t udvisability of re . § into | to point out that what she considers ‘ an irregular fifth ' s ends 
twardly ap] lhe Air | twice in the first half of the tune,’ viz., ° Rodney's Glory, is Music L 
riat $s Op. 20, w aS — in reality a strikingly characteristic inspiration of O’Carolan’s rty yeal 
t ne or If we are to adopt the | genius, and reflects the rhythm of his own Irish words, 
ry t ! hrst phrase would | which is tolerably well imitated in the English lyr 
ws Owen roe O'Sullivan. O’Carolan’s song is en 1 ‘Ri 
— a Le Seamus,’ and is an elegy in praise of King James II. 
= = — | —— the Old P a ee ii | ae 
| , a 1 a-s-e zo fe e = ld ne id retender. is metres AVE een 
Se © = English and foreign musicians, and even Mr. 
\ ie’ al who has so well edited a book of Irish airs, falls into t 
wii f this division into easures Is : : 
t | inting hol *to co ] s he ] > 
a Se Atle Witla ail mistake of printing a whole bar, ‘to ¢ mnpret . says, 1 other 
‘ “ ; ‘the form of the eight-barred period, S setting two days 
' rks If w thematically we ruin it. Ir . >; > : ns 
’ * Bumpus Squire Jone f the G 
would dream of performi the 1 : ; ee , 
a I »* What tl , e sactical ve source for the words of ‘* Rodney's glory” is a from his 
er - : ae ~ | accessible littlke book in Irish, giving the Irish songs arkab 
é theor Finally, most people will agree that . : ee S . 3 > 
; ¥ ' If ghan ruadh (Owen roe) O'Sullivan, edited by Kev. |} connectio 
) l rt ( | St ) é idence I . 4 . , 
t 4 . Dinneen, M.D., entitled ‘Amhrain Eoghain kRuaidh | Manchest 
ve make esura ir two, n yw d the tree flow . ; . . . F . 
Ce —_ ty : a ‘ at Suilleabhaim,’ published by the Gaelic League, Dublin, it the Man 
I i. ica, in rp i mo an anacrusis " " ” 
4 . fat r | 1901. In his admirable introduction he prints the eight Chorley | 
‘ é ring | e in | i ’ . 
sale : +} ; : English verses, as written by Owen roe, who fought i irected | 
I t W AC t ' i eTi¢ ta ; 
\ nied thie then a “eo memorable encounter. I also possess a good MS. vers wide kno 
, n 5 ll sho o . : ; . 
, of the song—and copies are to be found in the Royal Ins and geni 
' ! lon sis of strict phra a he : ' a 
: I Melek wns a al snadl Minetinal f+) Academy, Dublin. privilege 
‘ ives Ss & a ' Ss aA | a ' 1 7 
} P te 1 As to the source t tune, I two MS. rsions whose ca 
or rise to t cadence bar. Would any : ~ aol 
F : a one is dated 1756 and the other is 1795 or 1796. TI issed by 
. " : © nassag r measures, or), F 1 } “ 
rt A ae etnies ti latter belonged to William Elliot Hudson, and former Col 
I vi urely itimate fac Mis s olone 
longed to his father, Edward Hudson, M.D., who wr . 
" kind Lusi rhythm is tl >" L > , *<" a seventy -fe 
29 an * Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day,’ published in Dublin in 1788 - 
rase, Wi I iy not be sub-divided into sections “ete SM: Th aa Te, comn 
: a cei al deel ccaaadaniedl In regard to ‘ Hlussey’s Maggot, ave no dou , aleaueee 
; t was either composed by Mr. Hussey or popularised , 
| ; : . ; , . with his a 
, a ’ him in the second quarter of the 18th century. Miss : 
I n, I rtainly agr that Riemann and Luss\ ~ : idmirably 
: Broadwood, however, does not seem to be aware that t : 
(st I ry But Greek rhythm thee A : ne service al 
~ ; ‘a ot were Husseys in Ireland long before the year 1170; lit 
( icy n lacy It ° ¢ ° he > qualities 
; wa ¢ the O'Hussey family were noted Irish bards. But eve seer 
ours faithfully. : friends 
- issuming that Hussey, the gentleman piper, was of t 
r. UW. Yor ROTTER tg Se ‘ Tu 
English stock that came over in 1170, surely a_residenc HOMA 
/ » : 
nearly 600 years ought to settle the matter of mality. twenty ye 
rHE WHOLE-TONE SCALI If the Irish Hussey of 1730 is to be regarded as English, Musical 
because a supposed ancestor came over from England 600 and vice-] 
years previously, then similarly Henry Pur the gre mductor 
\ ‘ ‘ - } a , 
S Mr. $ resting rticles on the} English composer, must be classed as a Norman, whos and condi 
t s that n find ‘no example | ancéstor came over co England in 1066. This Hussey, RIcHAI 
effect. t genesis of which lies in| gentleman piper, was an uncle of Bishop Hussey was a pt 
i t N Exam} } But the following passage | Waterford and Lismore, the bosom friend of Ed mM poser, 
! ) . a " i | seems to constitute | Burke.-—Yours f ithfully, wusic anc 
l Ir. lutsam, ins] lis carefu a a W. TI. Gra iN I . some time 
! VOrksS t net t $ passage, . the .V/us7 
I ni “ peal 
' i i »ps A» ' 
l hroma rogression © ? FREDE! 
~ . rie NATIONALITY OF FOLK-SONGS member 
MERI . ) THE EI R OF *THE MUSICA — 
well knov 
- Sik,—Do not vou think the argument as to whether p 
a “2 i) } ‘ rotess« 
+ fe irs were originally English, Scotch, or Irish very stuj 
- - I ‘ . , ™ 
5S 5° * e as. “es eo i” ‘ ef } ~ Day. fifty 
« 2 ¢ | It is well known that before any of them were put | : , 
E- | they were ¢ by men who travelled about the thr _—" 
} } 
alee! eS ountries, different singers rendered them difterest ’ J 
so that it is quite possible that when musicians first t : e I 
a He e a ba f f preserving them the same airs (varied) were taken dow chief cond 
d aud . . 
oe be he “e F 3 in England, Scotland and Ireland, but where they we! Rev. W 
originally sung will ever remain a question. The songs at one tim 
, : ‘ e 
\ ve refers Mr. Mer r Mr. ¢ m, | Ophelia were entirely traditional until about the end of mes 
I is | \ iSth century, when Mr. Linley took them down as Ut 
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were sung by Miss Field, and Dr. Arnold noted them from 
e singing of Mrs. Jordan, the notes in both instances being 

same but the rhythm different. Since then I believe 
have been discovered, but the instance shows the 


ty in taking down traditional songs, especially if sung 





vocalists. 


JAMES A. BROWNE. 


14, Castledine Road, Anerley Park. 


Obituary. 


We regret to have to record the following deaths: 
Dr. HENRY Watson, at Salford, on January 3, after twe 
lays’ illness, at the age of sixty-four. Dr. Watson was one 
he best-known musicians in Manchester, by reason of 
‘tive musical operations, his public benefactions and 
; endearing personality. The valuable ‘Henry Watson 
Music Library’ of 30,000 volumes, the accumulation of 
rty years, he made over to the Corporation of Manchester, 
rthe use of the public, in 1899. In the following year he 
cave his magnificent collection of musical instruments, over 
300 in number, to the Royal Manchester College of Music. An 
yunt of his life, his works and his possessions appeared in 

Vustcal Times for June, 1909, with a special portrait 
spplement. ur Manchester correspondent writes : 
‘Dr. Henry Watson’s sudden death has overshadowed 
| other events of the past month ; he was about his work 
wo days before the end came, conducting the usual rehearsal 
the Gentlemen’s Glee Club on New Year's eve. Apart 
rom his antiquarian and research work connected with his 
kable library, he was probably best known through 
nnection with numerous choral bodies in and around 
anchester: the Manchester Gentlemen's Glee Club and 
the Manchester Vocal Society, the Victoria Glee Club, 
Chorley Choral Society, Stockport Vocal Union, were all 
rected by him at one time or another. ‘* Unspoiled by his 
wide knowledge,” writes one who knew him well, *‘ kindly 
I nial in manner and thought to all who had the 
of knowing him; patient and helpful to all those 
capacity was less than his own, he will be sorely 
ssed by all who knew him, and mourned by many friends.” ° 


Colonel T. B. SHAW-HELLIER, at Taormina, Sicily, aged 
seventy-four. From 1886 to 1893, Colonel Shaw-Hellier 
4s commandant at Kneller Hall, and much of the efficiency 
1d success now characteristic of that institution originated 
sith his administration. The qualities which fitted him s« 
imirably for his task were those gained from active military 
service and long devotion to music; to these were added 














whose 


jualities which earned him the universal regard of his 


OMAS RoOpOLPHUs CROGER, aged sixty-two. Over 


years ago he helped to found the Nonconformist 


Ss 





Musical Union, of which he became secretary for fifteen years 
and vice-president for eight years. He was also for a time 
mductor of the orchestra. His book * Notes on conductors 
and conducting * is widely read. 

RICHARD VON PERGER, of Vienna, aged fifty-six. He 
was a pupil of Brahms, and had considerable gifts as a 
mposer, in which capacity his works included chambet 
sic and a comic opera. He was also a conductor. For 
some time past he contributed the monthly Vienna letter to 
© .iusiva 7 

FREDERICK WILLIAM CHANOT, aged fifty-three. He was 

ember of the family of violin makers, who have maintained 
reputation for four generations. He founded the 
known * Edition Chanot’ of violin works. 





HARD BARTMUss, at Dessau, on Christmas 
Day, fifty-one years of age. He was one of the foremost 


rganists in Germany, and a composer of repute. 


Professor Ru 


Herr JOHANNES ELMBLAD, of Stockholm, aged fifty 
even. He was once a famous Bayreuth singer, and became 
ef conductor at the Royal Opera at Stockholm. 


Rev. W. E. Dickson, honorary canon of Ely Cathedral, 


a keen controversialist on the subject of cathedral 


ne time 
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ENGLISH FOLK-SONG. 

[A lecture, delivered before the Oxford Folk-Musiec Society. 
November 16, 1910, by R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, Mus. Doc... 
illustrations by J. SrEUART WILSON, of King’s 





with voc 
College, Cambridge. ] 


YOouR 
field to traverse this afternoon——no less a subject than the 
whole range of folk-music. I wish I could avail myself ir 


its entirety of the opportunity given me, 


committee has generously given me a very wide 


but there are 


the limits 


necessity two boundaries which I must not pass 





of your patience and the limits of my own knowledge. I am 
therefore confining myself to one aspect of the subject, 
namely, the folk-songs of England. 

English folk-song has long been the ugly duckling of the 


folk-song family. 
fully recognizing the existence of traditional art in every 
other country, denied the possibility of there being any 
English folk-song. Mr. Carl Engel, writing mut 1878, 
said, ‘Some musical inquirers have expressed the opinion 
that the country people of England are not in the habit of 
singing,’ but he adds, *‘ This opinion would be found to be 
only partially correct if search were made in the proper 
places.” Mr. Engel was not aware that search in_ the 
‘proper places” had already been made on a small scale, 
and the results published in a volume bearing a name very 
honourable in the annals of English folk-song 
Songs,’ by the Rev. John Broadwood, published in 1848. 
Why Mr. Broadwood’s efforts were not followed up remains 
a mystery, but apparently no more was done for the cause 
until 1889, when Mr. Baring-Gould made a large collection 
of West-Country songs, and published a small selection of 
them under the title of ‘Songs of the West.’ 
followed in 1891 by Mr. Frank Kidson’s *‘ Traditional 
Tunes,’ obtained chiefly from Yorkshire—in which, by-the 
way, Oxford had a hand, as it was published by Messrs. 
laphouse ; then came ‘ English County Songs,’ edited by 
Miss Lucy Broadwood and Mr. Fuller Maitland. In 18958 
the Folk-Song Society was founded ‘for the purpose of 

Finally, in 1903, 


For years musicians and experts, while 





* Sussex 


This was 


collecting folk-songs, ballads and tunes.’ 
Mr. Cecil Sharp began his exhaustive researches in Somerset, 
which revealed a wealth of melody hitherto undreamt of, 
and his example has fired the enthusiasm of many collectors 


and disseminators of folk-song, and to-day we are present at 
the inauguration of the * Oxford Folk-Music Society, founded 
for the purpose of preserving, encouraging, and reviving 

Thus it 
show its 


traditional songs and dances among the people.’ 
seems that the ugly duckling is beginning to 
plumage, and is, in the opinion of many, turning out to be 
as white a swan as any of its elder brothers. 

Now, although we in England are rather late in the day 
in our efforts to collect and preserve traditional music, this 
is not altogether a disadvantage, for much of the folk-music 
of foreign countries, and even in Scotland and Ireland, was 
collected and published about 150 years ago 
musicians had no scruple in altering and, to their minds, 
‘improving’ what they collected, to fit in with the supposed 
Thus no collection 
Nowadays, 


a period when 


correct style of the music of the moment. 
of folk-music of that period is above suspicion. 

however, a new spirit animates the collector ; he wishes to 
present to the public exactly what he beard and nothing else, 
t you find in the publications 


so that you can be sure that whi 
of modern collectors are exact transcripts of the songs of 
folk-singers. 

I must now pass on to a further limitation in the scope of 
this lecture—the limitation of my own knowledge. I am 
neither an archeologist, an antiquarian, or even a folk-lorist, 
nor have I any expert knowledge of the sister art of ballad 
poetry. My knowledge of the folk-song is entirely confined 
to the musical side, and it is from the musical side that 
I hope to put folk-song before you to-day; for, whatever 
others, must be 

This is for two 
beauty of so many 


interest they may have to folk-songs 
interesting to the musician. 


first, because of the actual 


supremely 
reasons 

of the tunes themselves ; and secondly, because folk-songs, 
and especially those of his own nation, must be interesting 
to the musician, since they represent national characteristics 
in their very simplest form. The unconscious utterances 
of unlettered people must of necessity be the outcome o 


their own characters unaffected by 


extraneous influences, 
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whether they wine a tune which literally represents mbiy 
should expect imagination of the community? I think th: $ wil 
$ | limitations appear quite a reasonable proposition if we ren r tw 

ivated music of facts: First, that folk-music is an applied art, d 

sY t the singing of f lk songs, as far as the tune is « cerned, 
lls \ i rd] i self sc 1s t. rhe tune is merel Vehic] 

s developing on , for words or dancing. .\ traditional singer can har 

reators allow nk of a tune al : he can very seldom hum 

s hikely t ud e of his ballads, a f words he knows ar 

g 
ve he will oft not perceive the difference. Ss 
vctly what I | the { song bt is curr cy Dy purely ral m 
r stereotyped by writir r print T t 
$ tr s y Sa Ik MU ( ir t by I 
Dr " r, W learned it from rl l, who 1 
' x mother, until we get ‘toa rem period wl me 
lv ther y t une whi you or | I 
" there r rom which it has gradua \ ‘ 
» start w ve . to play gam lle sia 
i 1 t t row ind the child 
rbitrary ito t ue of the next, he is tur 
s * Art fit ‘ t. and so on t 
“ gv t 4 t then t! last child won \ 
$ nd ss | loud the story as he had received it. The general s 
$5 a mer if the story would probably be the same as the original 
vier special | the details and the language would be different. Now wh 

tely spontaneous | was the author of the final version of that story? N 
hina illustrate 1 exactly wl 
s which got r his vers what 

Now sis not sl re ll st 

rv ¢ ry, sid 
ul con:poser 1m larger scale 
t t whicl ver, hypothe 
ral ls} probably have sung, 

extraneous ir turn will spreac 

WW no on ildren and the stor 
. sticated truth, | will 

s s not I st, so that 1 shor 
s en very 1a the san . 

{ principles f ed on a common basis but varving in detail from ea 
“ ! S ther Only those var ts would survive wl ippr 
1 coms rs hemselves to others, so t va process of selectior 

Son evolt 1 the folk-song has come down to us pr 

It is a vbrid | of the united imagination of the whole comm l 

s- hh ere | theory of folk-music is not, as some people wo 

it, so we have | believe, the idiosyncrasy of English faddi s 

stinguish these | (with regard to folk-poetry, at all events) by nearly all 


rances from t wthorities on the subject. Professor Gilbert Murray, in|! 
} 

































nal songs, as Rise of the Greek Epic.’ has shown how even primit 
‘in Gen S n this way | ttributed to a comn rs 
t k 1 this ‘con lL’ view pheld by Sir ¢ rles Stanfor 
erstood het I f his recentlv-} lished essays. 
ssarily mor Ihis, then, is what I by folk-song—a s 1¢ 
stit is red p by process 
we fr, ¢ ! that } | 
ur as _Engla rse it is limit 
real Ik-songs wavs: | t stanza 
Tom wwling a dance, so that the folk-song 
tha ll t ! it is limited in that 
re pint question of accompanying harn 
reminis es not entering at all into the folk-singer’s scheme. hese 
g ty 
sers. Now, when , limitations are not altogether disadvantages, for it is t 
Ik-song, does not | that very largely give the folk-song those characterist 
| ew nposed music does not possess, and the n 
vn con striking of these characteristics arise from the fact t 
vy period—for | folk-song is purely melodic. Our harmonic music, as ¥ 
folk-mus iware, ilmost alwavs be referred to one of two schemes. 
seems to point | W é and tl 
lute t wi ft t of the questi the sche 
the tin n wl ! uilt are far more numerous 
It is t g that these melodic schemes of 
es s i ! | ‘ecclesiastical Thev ar 
sters, what 1t 1 modes” simply because that gre 
even mass purely n dic n . the music of the Kon 
$ ey stand ( ! s built up on is principl This leads m 
pure for people to suppose that nodal melody is of necess 
ven S bert > somethi urchaic and medieval, which can have nothing 
r would hay t an antiquarian interest for us to-day. It has indee 
t remembered ? | been suggested tha } Y nothing more tl 
the folk-song? | 1 iscences of h-going days; but 
spontan us Vhat connection t of mode, have h tur 
( we not s *Tarry Trowsers” and ‘Seventeen come Sunday’ wit! 
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: ywian music ? These melodic scales existed long before | class of folk song are * Geordie >and * The trees they do grow 
ao rian music ; and the Roman Church, in all probability, | high,’ which you shall now hear in the versions in which 
Ms pa up its music in the vernacular of the period—just as | they are sung in Cambridgeshire. 
Salvation Army does nowadays ; indeed, do scales and In the course of the lecture the f llowing ples re 
jes exist at all except, like tl e equator, in the minds of sung by Mr. Steuart Wilso 
tists? I once heard a distinguished musician express 
hat a countryman could sing ‘correctly’ in Bushes and briars. Phe cuckoo ai 
le. This is simply putting the cart before the As I walked out. nightingale 
se. The countryman did not know he was singing in A bold young farmer. Jack the sailor. 
Dorian mode, any more than M. Jourdain knew he larry trowsers. Spanish ladies 
s speaking prose; he was m rely singing what cam Geordie. Phe saucy, bold 1 er. 
ral to him. Systems of scales, and indeed all othet The trees they do grow Ward the pirate. 
es’ of art are explanations, not regulations. There high. 
nse in asking if the folk i or wrongly 
ire concerned wit it he does or does not sing; if | The lecturer then « 
is good, We preserve it as an artistic asset ; if it is worthless, I hope that th xamples which you ( ! 
leave it to perish. have been enough to prove to you that ere doe st 
le hat anyone here, who is learned in the modes as } in England a definite genus of folk-music quite dist rom 
y are set forth in systems of plain-song, will complain | composed or art-music. Of course there is not solutely 
t these examples which Mr. Wilson has sung, and which | clear divid line ut this does 1 prevent tl tw 
scribed to the various modes, are not strict in| genera bei mpletel livided from each othe Wild 
se modes: very likely they do not obey the laws about | flowers and 1 flowers are distinct, ye is often har 
solute initials and conceded modulations laid down by to say wl t particular specimen belongs to the wild 
il musicians, but are these not mer ly rules of | or garden variety . t is sionally ditheult t sa 
- iposition, not tests of modality? To take a_ parallel whether a particular song is folk-song or not, but I believe 
} stance, no one will deny that Wagner’s ‘ Preislied’ is in| it is true of flowers, and it is certair ly true of song, t 
r because it may not fit in with all the rules laid down | say that these borderland specimens are of no artis 
whe the composition Primers. The modes are not survivals of | and so have little real earing on the point. It ma m 
eval times, they are as alive to-day as ever they were. | occasionally, very occasi ally, true, that a tune whi . 
r generations, it Is true, composers have been content| all the characteristics of folk-s ig 1s ‘ 
the major and minor modes, but most modern | by a known composer, and has been | ‘ 
sers, especially those of the Russian and French pe yple into their own m. In the lieve 
ls, are beginning to find infinite harmonic suggestion | a garden flower occasionally reverts to the wild patter 
cane iden in the melodic outlines of folk-song, whi But even when this does pe nd | say ul 
me w colour to their music: not a_pseudo-arch nost of the supposed cases, like Le s ‘All in 
ng means of expression Downs,’ it is much more probable the supposec 
. I vy want to make a digression, and say a little about | *; ynposer” of the tune was himself adapting an already 
words of folk-songs You will have noticed how | existing folk n, I transformation 
re perfect are tl tunes which you have heard | does occur, i \ | 
y than the words to which those tunes are attached, | the tu is es conclus \ 
this 1s true of many folk-songs: the tunes are complete | t l s 
ties, while the words, though often delightful and t impression 
rs autiful in sentiment, are often obviously c rrupted, often | tl nk that folk-song, as is 
grammatical, and occasionally pure nonsense. The | nec ire dull and stupid folk-tunes, 
splanation of this seems to be that the words alone occupy stupid examples of composed 
e singer’s selfconscious attention, while the tune is looked | m g 
largely as a vehicle for the words; and it is this unconscious | j 
: which preserves the purity cf the tune, while the 
‘ k of it mars the words. Thus we have to face the fact | fi 
* at, while folk-music has come down to us in full vigour, the 
rresponding art of the ballad is in a state of decay. But | o 
lecay of ballad poetry has another cause—the invention | « ue. 
(printing. The very earliest printers began the practice of may be all wrong—those 
miting popular ballads in chap-books or on single sheets} But the matter does 





, illed broadsides, and it often happened that vulgarised or | ] 


-nglish the possession o 
































, lect versions of these ballads were issued by ignorant | of necessity deny to them 
, nnters. These degraded versions became thereby stereo-| and it surely follows tha 
' ped, and thus the decay of the ballad set in; moreover, | there is merely ploughin 
nnters, finding that these printed ballads became popular, travesty all our Mus. Ba s 
. vere not content with issuing garbled versions of real folk- |! and O. U. M. C.’s, and our whole paraphernalia of musical 
illads, but began to employ professional! scribblers to invent | ac tivity must appear. If music is inborn in the Englishman, 
ew doggerel more or less in the ballad ityle, dealing with | surely it must show itself in his folk-songs; if his folk-songs 
ny event—usually a murder—which was exciting popular | are worthless, let him once for all give up all m to be 
sntion at the moment. These ballad-sheets occupied | musical. But I believe that our English folk-sor d 
€ position of the modern halfpenny paper; they have | give undoubted evidence that we are fundamentally musi ians, 
med part of the stock-in-trade of Autolycus and his fellow | and yet it must be confessed that most of our cultivated 
edlars almost down to the present day. No music was of | music, whether creative o1 interpretative, has seldom up 
use printed with the words, it would not have beer of | the present shown any very definite characteristics of its ow 
R ich use ; so that when a man bought a new ballad,| When we hear French or German music hether good o1 
, question arose, [low was he to sing it? Sometimes on | bad—there is no doubt that it is French or German B 
, ¢ top of the sheet there was a direction that the new words | can one ever say, except in a very limited degree, * That 
were to be sung to some well-known tune, otherwise the | violinist bel mgs to the English School,’ or * That 
nger had to find some tune already in his répertoire and | music is obviously by an Englishman.’ 
g the new ballad to that. So it came about that the fine Now, I am not a wholesale advocate of malism = in 
‘tunes were preserved, while the fine old words to which | music. Music has been called the universa yr . and 
’ ey formerly were sung were superseded by worthless and|to a certain extent this is true. The greatest: music is 
phemeral doggerel. For instance, we sometimes find quite | universal in its appeal, and we want our English music to 
iodern verses about Napoleon or Wellington being sung to | be world-wide in its appeal also, and not merely parochial. 
lunes which point back obviously to a much earlier time. | But the great composers have achieved univ udmir . 
Happily for us the genuine folk-Lallad in its pure form still | not by sinking their personal —and therefore their national 
vives to a certain extent. Two good examples of this] characteristics, but by des loping em. | true 
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! t t for stance, no creators have been 
t haracteristic of their own nation than Shakspeare, 

| . Ba Beethoven, or Wagner. 
I tudy our own folk-songs may help to show us 
how we may develop on the lines most congenial to our own 
t t Wi we wished, create a * national’ 
le artificially rhapsodies on national themes 
exerci for the composer, and may show 
to the hearer in a new and _ pleasing 
t t t tak 1 handful of I nglish folk-songs 
te them to taste with some patent Strauss mixture 
t srahms-and-water will not make a national style. 
[ $ personal, and not a national style that 
su Smit id Brown have got to write 
Smithi and Brownian music, just as Beethoven and 
S rt wrote B venian d Schubertian music. 
llowever, t ndividual is the member of some race and 
res m s iracteristics Ww his fellow-country 
1 ’ | the most individual art is usually also the most 
char rist f the 1 i whol rherefore | would 
their own 


in their musical 

















us 1 up a blank 
I d I them their own limitations 
1 qualities | tendencies as a musical race. 
Phis study he place of study of the great 
reign mus f necessity build on the great 
ractit whic ) with the whole of Europe, 
é erite Beethoven, Schubert, and 
Wa r, and f pure technique it would be 
shu teaching of better-equipped 
| t | lesson to our own Lecessities 
| P s. not its slaves 
I s m I Ik-songs vou have heard to-day 
e been collected as part of a movement which is going on 
r England to recover our traditional melodies and put 
rail the possession of the nation. The 
! ral development of the folk-song has, I freely admit, been 
( 1 I think myself that these checks have been purely 
rtificial, and therefore the process of setting the development 
g ag must t rtain extent be artificial also. The 
y| which has en dug up a d left to decay must be 
! te SOL f the plants will doubtless wither and die, 
hose which have real vitalitv will live in their new 
surroundings. The folk-song as we present it to you now, 
n of course never take the place of what has existed in the 
tl is g as entirely as the old life to which it 
ged. The folk-song is entering on a new stage in it 
nd will I lieve again live adapted to new ne¢ 
\ sta C 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
i rst portant event « IQII concert season 
rred on January 13, when t Leeds Philharmonic Choir 
1a visit to (Queen's Hall, and sang under the direction of 
MI 


M. Safonofi. The chief 


numbers in the 


were 


programme 





acl iccompanied eight-part motet ‘Sing ye to the 
Lord,’ and Brahms’s ‘ Triumphlied, works which fully 
sted the capabilities of the Choir. The former provided 
the most brilliant feats of choral execution that have 
heard in London for some years. It demands 
except | staying power on the part of the choralists, but 
Leeds singers encountered its difficulties with such 
recisio s to induce in the listener's mind a feeling of 
security and confidence which nothing occurred to disturb. 
I th the Bach and the Brahms, executive excellence was 
ll t xpressive meaning and rich tone, the latter only 
rred by suspicion of shrillness among the sopranos. 
I programme also included two choral works by Mrs. 
Margaret Meredith, to words by Mr. Owen Seaman, 
mely Requiem on the death ‘of (Jueen Victoria’ and 
In M riam the # King Edward the Seventh.’ 
Ther mer music, but it w is trying to listen to 
‘ essive dirges he Orchestra played the * Oberon’ 
vertur Tchaikovsky's ‘ Francesca da Rimini’ fantasia, 
1 Mozart's * Kleine nachtmusik* in G for strings alone. 
Mr. Fricker nducted the met 
I rt giver ler Vrofessor Miiller-Keuter ts 
Si 
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INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS. 


The twenty-sixth annual conference of this Society y.; 
held in Edinburgh, December 26 to 30. About 300 meniber. 
attended. The meetings were held in the Royal Hotel a 
the Music Classroom of the Univ ersity, under the chairmar 
ship of Professor Niecks, Lieutenant George Miller, p, 
Cowen and Mr. Arthur J. Curle. 

On December 27 meetings of the examiners of the Socie: 
and of the General Council were held, and a rece ption t 
the delegates by the Council and members of the Edinburg 
section was given at the Royal Hotel. The guests we 
received by Professor and Mrs. Niecks, Mrs. Scott Ridd 
(treasurer of the Edinburgh section), Mr. A. J. Cu 
(delegate to General Council), and Mr. W. Marti 
Hobkirk (hon. secretary of the Edinburgh section). Professo 
Niecks gave a short address of welcome, and an enjoyab) 
programme of music was performed. Songs were contribute 
by Miss Mary Dixon (Glasgow) and Mr. Robert Burnet 
(Edinburgh) ; violin solos by Mr. James Winram, and ty 
movements from an Orchestral suite by Mr. W. B. Moonie 
specially arranged for two pianofortes, were played 
Mr. A. Scott Jupp and Mr. W. B. Moonie. The accompanist: 
were Mr. George Short and Mr. W. Martin Hobkirk. 

On December 28 a special morning service was held j 
St. Giles’s Cathedral, at which the Rev. A. Walla 
Williamson, D.D., Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the King 
Scotland, occupied the pulpit. Lord Provost Brown preside 
at the opening meeting of the conference, held in t 
University Music Classroom in the forenoon, and extende 
a warm welcome to the visitors. Professor Niecks the 
delivered his inaugural address, which was entitled ‘ New 
Ideas and Ideals of Music Teaching.’ In the afternoon t! 
Rev. A. Cart de Lafontaine read a paper on ‘Spanis 
Music.” A concert of Chamber Music by Spanish composers 
was given in the evening. The performers were the Wess 
String Quartet, Madame Sobrino (soprano), and Sei 
Carlos Sobrino (pianist). 

At the forenoon meeting, on December 29, a paper 
‘ National Opera,’ by Mr. Charles Manners, who was unal 
to be present, was read by Mr. Francis E. Barrett, 
London. In the afternoon Mr. J. A. Rodgers, Sheffeld 
read a paper on ‘ Musical festivals: their history, purpose 
and prospects. An important social function associated 
with the conference was the reception given in the evening 








the 


in the Royal Scottish Museum by the Lord Provost, 
Magistrates and Council of the city. Over 1,200 guests 


attended, and were received on their arrival by Lord Prov 
and Mrs. Brown. 

On December 30 the annual general meeting was held 
the forenoon, and in the afternoon the Masonic members 
attending the conference were received by the R.W.M 
and members of the Lodge Canongate Kilwinning, No. 2 
R.W.M. William Weir presided and drew attention to the 
fact that St. John’s Chapel, in which they assembled, was 
the oldest lodge-room in the world. The annual banquet 
given in the evening at the Royal Hotel brought 
proceedings of the conference to a close. The Conferet 
of 1912 will be held at Llandudno. 

We append reports of papers read at the conference : 
AND IDEALS O1 TEACHING. 
Niecks said that the new ideas and ideals h 
had in view were ear-training, finger and breathing exercises 
as a preparation for artistic training in playing and singing 
scientific theories and methods of musical technique, t 
study of musical appreciation and the psychology of teaching 
The present well as the history of mus 
teaching, was full of startlingly curious facts ; one of the most 
extraordinary was that till recently the ears of those wl 
studied the art of sounds were never cultivated. There had 
been ear-training of a kind but not ear-culture. Much had 
been done by the rise of Tonic Sol-fa in this country, an 
the Galin-Chevé-Paris numerical system in France. T! 
disdain in which the former was long held by Engl 
musicians was largely due to the narrow-mindedness of It 
earlier exponents. The time had arrived when ear-training 
should become an integral part of all music-teaching fron 
the first to the last lesson, whether the teaching be vocal, 
instrumental, or so-called theoretical. The recent change 
for the better might be dated from the publication at Paris 
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Inscribed to the Rev. R. A. J. 


all hail, 


The Musical Times, 


SUCKL Ine, Vicar of St. Alban's, Holborn. February 1, 1911. 


Dear Conqueror ! ! 


ANTHEM FOR EASTER. 


Verses of a Hymn by Rev. F. W. Faser, D.D. 
and Isaiah xlviii. 20. 


Composed by THomas ADAMs. 





Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED; 


New York: THE H. W. GRAY CO., SoLE AGENTS FOR THE U.S.A 





Allegro moderato. @=112. 
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harmony, form, Xc., was not for use during hearing, but a 


in 1882 of Lavigrai’s ‘Complete Theoretical and Practical | preparatory discipline to enable the mind to hear well. 
Course of Musical Dictation,’ and was exemplified by such Many thousands of people who could or would not go through 





English books as those by Sedley Taylor, John Taylor, | such a discipline and yet loved and wanted to understand 
Ritter, Sawyer, and Shinn. music could be helped by being made to notice, and by being 


The teacher’s foremost duty was to awaken, stimulate, told what to listen for. One could point out to them beauty 
ind guide the pupil’s power of observation ; this would lead | of melodic lines and harmonic and contrapuntal cc ymbinations 
to thinking, sub-conscious as well as conscious. There was the nature of musical form and the infinite variety of 
no more important point to which the attention ought to be | €xpression in music. This could be done without distressing 
jrawn than to the tonal relations and the characteristics of | them with perplexing technicalities. 


the scale notes. If these were once fully felt and understood, The psychology a teacher required, said Professor Niecks, 
battle was as good as won. In the learning of these} Was a natural and practical psychology. A book like 





relations, cleverly contrived syllables, figures and other William James’s ‘Talks to teachers on psychology’ out 
nemonic aids could play a useful part, but they were weighed _half-a-dozen systematic treatises, and ever 


ans, not ends. Professor Niecks then dealt with | hand-books spe cially written for teachers. 

ibsolute pitch, which he considered largely a gift and partly NATIONAL OP 

oewee : , I PERA. 

itivable. He said the sense of absolute pitch had a ; 

wassing enemy in the variability of tuning. A  well- Mr. Manners said that the words National Opera wer 
leveloped sense of relative pitch was indispensable to a loosely used to designate Opera in English, performances 
ssician. He went on to discuss dictation lessons, which | Of English Operas, or Opera for the nation. What he had 
ed into the subject of rhythm. This was another neglected | #9 View was Opera of any nationality, written in English o1 





lepartment of ear-training. The extent to which rhythm | ttnslated into English, carried out with the first idea in the 
tood in need of cultivation was heard every day, not only in | ™@nager's head to cultivate, help, encourage and give as 
the performances of pupils, amateurs and inferior musicians, much as he consistently could of operas written by British 
it even in those of famous virtuosos. Profesor Niecks | Composers, and with the best chance given to British artists. 
luded to the ‘Rhythmical Gymnastics’ of the Swiss. This he called Empire Opera. He looked forward to th 
wques - Daleroze, whose method had met with success in | t!™e when it would be given regularly in every large town it 
Switzerland and Germany and was making headway in the Kingdom and all parts of the Empire. He suggested the 
-e. He described the working of the system towards | Stitution of three companies: ‘ A” for the largest towns ; 
ts object of ‘developing the sense of musical metric and | © B,’ with a less advanced repertory and working on a 
usical rhythm and the sense of plastic harmony and the smaller scale, to visit smaller towns ; ‘C,” to do missionary 
equipoise of movements for the regulation of motor habits,’ work elsewhere. He commended efforts made to spread a 
d quoted the following dicta of the author of the system. knowledge of the plots of operas beforehand, and attributed 
‘Rhythmical Gymnastics have for their object the perfecting the popularity of such operas as ‘Faust’ and ‘The Bohemian 





Fran 

















strength and suppleness of the muscles in the proportions girl to the fact that in the process of years people have 
time and space, music and plastic art.’ ‘ To regulate and really got to know what the story 1s. Mr. Manners said 
rfect the movements is tantamount to educating the mind | that there were immense possibilities for opera in Great 
rhythm.’ , iritain, but there was great need of groundwork in operatic 
Professor Niecks then turned to the consideration of finger education noes Snay Goes Se seuees. At was pacnaeyer ie, Song 
nastics, mentioning systems that had been put forward aegie at the Dep nng and educate the seca ey ge 
ring the last half-century, and passed on to technique. that peopl might go to the opera because they loved it 
The latest theories on this subject, especially as regards | #5 the outcome of understanding it. As regards artists, 


Mr. Manners was of opinion that there were better voices it 


f 


anoforte technique, amounted, he said, to a revolution. ; B ; ‘ ns 
le attached chief importance to the works of Steinhausen ire sritain than in any other country in the world. The 
nnoforte and violin) and Breithaupt (pianoforte) in | CO™Petitive festival revealed what a wealth of y al talent 

he country possessed. The difficulty was that Englisl 


rmany, and Matthay (pianoforte) in England. He said: 








; : singers were im - ; oorete. on ua 

The innovators plead for a technique in accordance with | "8! Ae 6 as low progress, and wished t 
natural physiological conditions. They do not say that undertake heavy tasks without first acquiring the necessary 
y have invented a new method, but that they teach what | SSPerence. [r. Manners then formulated an er 

- virtuosos of genius have instinctively practised and the | * taal oon Opera as a national institution. It was to be — 

ols ignored. The new way reverses the old way of | °? me pee methods. Towns Were to prepare for th 

ching. Formerly finger and wrist gymnastics were the | "Val of a company by making known its repertory, the 

rit « and end of technique. Now we are told that names of the sii gers, Xc., and obtaining a sufficient number 


ictivity of the hand should be as little as possible, and ol applicati a r eal a an essential preliminary. 


i 
nly actively guiding movement that of the upper-arm. Orchestras should be constituted on the basis of rp 

ipper-arm and shoulder are the suppliers of energy, the examination, and should form a body at the service of the 
arm and hand the conductors of it. It is a mistake to | 'S4nlzers of concerts and festivals. Music students in the 

ite all possible operations of the upper limbs with little teers visited, both in the Kingdom and in the Colonies, 
ited movement, instead of with large sweeping move should be prepared in the music schools to undertake smal] 
nts. Breithdupt sets aside finger work altogether, and | P@!t oF chorus work during the visit of the company. Other 
stitutes the swinging whole as a form of technique. Do | S48SeStions were made in the same connection. «As a test 
t think of fingers, do not try to play with them, is the | fr the feasibility of the plan to institute national opera, 
weme principle. The notes have, as it were, to be shaken Mr. Manners proposed : to found a limited liability company 
tof the player's sleeve. For mechanical reasons the mass | 0! 190,000 shares of half-a-crown each ; to give the services 


the hand or of a finger can never be set in motion |! himself and his wife as managers; to carry on tl 


arately, the whole mass of the arm being always undertaking for three years: if at the end of that period th 


plicated in the act of touch. Matthay, in this respect position was satisfactory, to ask for State support. He 

terodox, speaks, however, of isolated finger, hand, and would limit the holdings to one share per person, as share 
movement. Important features of the new natural | holders would then forego dividends. , 

nique are: muscular relaxation and elasticity, utilisation Mr. de Lafontaine spoke at great length and with an 


um-weight, rotary movement of the forearm, also of the abundance of interesting detail upon Spain, her people, hes 
et-arm, swinging or slinging movement of the arm, and | !k-music, her composers and their music, and Spanisl 


ratory movement of the upper-arm.’ musical institutions. Mr. Rogers read an important paper 
In dealing with appreciation-study, Professor Niecks praised | °" the history of our chief musical festivals, described their 
work of Mr. Stewart Macpherson. If such study were characteristics, and discussed the purpose, prospects and 


lucted only through courses of harmony, counterpoint, | deals of musical festivals in general. We regret that space 


m, instrumentation and esthetics, there would, he said, be | Wl not permit of a report of these papers in our present issue 


hope of the world becoming widely appreciative of | = - - - _ . : 
beauties of music, although the subjects mentioned were} Mr. W. H. Parker, organist of Aylesbury Parish Church, 
ispensable. Conscious analysis while hearing a work, |has been appointed conductor of the Vale of Aylesbury 
tered with the csthetic impression. The study of! Harmonic Society. 
Cc 
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FESTIVAL CHORUS. 


Dr. COWARD. 


Henry Coward has 
his fellow-musicians 
honour 


This latest token of and 





chorus-master, which took place at 
1, on January 13, was the corollary 
from the post of yir-trainer of the 
us, a posi n he has held since the 
Whe fort music-making 
April, Dr. Coward will be far afield 


a and the 








m ut . 
T “ > > ported by Mir il 
Burbidge, joint honorary secretaries 
) f Norfolk, who had | yped to 
resentation, was at t last moment 
Hle wrote a cord 
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r kis ud of the S ] ‘ 
Macke s cantata ‘The Sun-God’s 
the ¢ ff festival in September last, and 
Sheffield Musical Union, has 
nal r the name ‘ Des Sonnengott’s 
Grosser Musikverein Saal, in Vienna. 
rring ! is translated | 
rv cre bly We say that this 
r rowning ement rhe cl 
eas t make great effect when th 
work is full of melody, it isa 
y it is done in the 
ll senses itisgood. Certainly the 
moder Int c i scene, Helheim, 
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l with great success, rhe solo parts 
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1 wr 1 In the spirit i youth. 
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t rol with reat 
t ry important part ol 
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ZI, IOrt. 


—_ me eee ate es 


in Vienna. The whole occasion was quite a social event, 
The Minister of Culture and Instruction, Count Stiirghk, the 
Ambassador, Sir E. G. Cartwright, and Lady Cartwright, 
were present at the performance. The Protector Arch 
duchess Isabelle was ill, and she sent as her representative 
her daughter, Her Imperial and Royal Highness Princess 
Maria Anna of Parma, who expressed a desire to 
Sir Alexander’s acquaintance, and had words of very sincere 


make 


admiration for the eminent composer. We were all glad and 
proud to have been the first public which applauded Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, and we all look forward to seeing 
him again in our country. 

;AR’S SYMPHONY AT CREFELD. 


The Symphony was performed at Crefeld, as reported 
page 17 of our last issue, by Herr Miiller-Reuter’s orchestr 
under the composer’s direction. We quote some 
that appeared in the German Press : 

‘In the first place the thematic development of the wi 
earns our admiration The orchestration and colouring 
The composer shows himself the abso 





are above praise. 
master of the advanced means of -al expression that w 
- age 


owe to Wagner and Liszt.’—Niederrheinische | 
homogeneous construc 
not isol 


musi 


fun 





‘It is a work of beautiful and 
and architectural design. The movements are 
efforts, as in the case of some epigrammatic works of the 
greatest masters, but are related to the whole by the 
and thematic connection.’—A7¢/e/der , 

‘Much against this work, with whi 
I must admit, I was fascinated. 
in bigness and high workmanship. Elgar 
Hades and Olympia, Hell and Walhalla. The second move 
ment might called Demons and Graces. The third 
movement, with its broad sonorous melody, reminds one 
Tchaikovsky. The last movement has _finely-con 
modulations and a brilliant Finale. The whole work left 
impression of mastery, and was no small triumph for Elgar.’— 
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Few compositions equal it 
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AR’S VIOLIN CONCERTO. 


This work has been twice performed on the Continent 
Herr Herr J. W. Mengelberg as con 
Both events were great popular successes. At Amst rde 
on January 13, the orchestra was that of the Concertgebouw 

he 7% * Elgar all 
thematic material is rich and skilfully developed. He | 
personality of ‘ , Handelsblad said: ‘ 
Violin concertoagain reveals Elgar’s surpassing orchestratior 
rhe second Cc periormance place 
January 20, at a at 
Main. 





Kreisler, with 





} ] lionc: } 
is above Melodious ; $ 


uf said 








own. I 


his 
ntinental took 


Museumskonzert Frank fort-on-th 


ROYAL INSTITUTION 








The annual series of six Christmas lectures for young 
people was delivered by Professor Silvanus Thompson, 
whose topic was ‘Sound, musical and non musical.’ 3 
lucid explanations and copious elaborate experiments, ofter 
with apparatus of a homely character, brought the subje 
within everybody’s comprehension, even in some of its hig! 
technical and abstruse developments. At the first lecture 
dealt with the production of sound, having first d scribe 


nstrated the difference between t! 
sound 


used unmusical sound, sh¢ 


the human ear. Hedem 
regular vibrations whi 1 tl 


I and 


h caused musical 


ular vibrations which c W 
the vibrations « 
unexpected ways, and drove home his r marks 1 


At 





irre: 


how of air vuld cause sounds | 


settina 
etting 





various 
way that was continuously practical and interesting. 





second lecture he dealt similarly with the transmission 
sound; at the third, during which he used an enort 
model ear, with the reception of sound; at the remait 


with the combination, registration and reproduction 


sounds. 


THE PALLADIUM. 


of the times that the increasing demand for 


the 


It is a sign 
music that deserves to be called music has penetrated into 
music-hall world, and made its influence felt in the plans ol 
very few If up to now the visible result 
and uncertain, we can at least be thankful for small 
In its second week of existence the Palladium, 


few 
is small 


managers. 





beginnings. 
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which is not too mean to be a Valhalla of all the Arts} of their playing were all that expectation had promised. 
{represented at present chiefly by architecture, dancing and | Solos were given by Miss Virginia Root (soprano), Miss 
jimelight-manipulation), was for a few minutes in each | Nicholine Zedeler (violin), and Mr. Herbert L. Clarke 
programme the home of Wagner and other opera. Miss | (cornet). The concerts were fairly well supported during the 
Edyth Walker was the chief exponent, and her assistants| week by the public, but they failed to take London by 
were Mr. James Sale (conductor) and an orchestra that was | storm. 
admirably fitted to carry out the other part of their duties. | 


The programme annou iced that ‘the creator of the opera QUEEN'S HALL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
season’s success—Elektra’ would render scenes from the 
following operas:—‘ Die Lustige Weibe von Windsor,’ RODUCTION OI 
‘Tannhauser,’” ‘The Marriage of Figaro,’ ‘ Rienzi’ and ; 
: ‘cL : . . At the third 
Eglantine from ‘ Euryanthe.’ At the opening performance 
5 , agp . . ro] | Mr. Franco L 
t least it was left to the critics and a few more of the elect , ape : : : 
, | } np cR , 1, | produced for the first time. Mr. Leoni is already known as 
liscern that the opera chosen was ‘ Rienzi,’ and that the ot: ‘ 
: = ’ . a composer of music to sacred words by his cantata ‘ The Gate 
ilar excerpt was Adriano’s air, a piece of music of ; 
rbing interest either to the educated or to the 
ted ear. Miss Walker appeared in a dim-lit glade 2 7 , : 
oP ee . +. . has many qualifications. The words of the new work are 
n s costume, and sang in German. The effect . ay re Tae 
} : ? : , taken from the New Testament, and are divided into thre: 
presented to the vast majority of the audience was doubtless ; “ ie 
’ : . ¢| sections dealing respectively with the Betrayal, the Trial and 
that of a male person, for reasons unknown 1n a state ol , " . : ohes . 91 + 1 
a . eal ; the Crucifixion of Christ. The narrative form is followed, but 
eat agitation, vocalising a none-too-catchy tune in a ay 
‘ i * , a , occasionally there are personal utterances, inevitable from 
wious female voice. However much or little they were ie 
Reade’ te eonl : the nature of the text. Six soloists are required. 
listurbed by con} 


scture, the listeners appeared to like the . ; 


The idiom and general character of Mr. Leoni’s music 
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GOLGOTHA 


js 


ert of the season, given on January 17 





new sacred work ‘ Golgotha’ was 





of Life,’ but he has given his attentior y to dramati 
music, for the writing of which, as * Golgotha’ testifies, he 








} 











erformance immensely, and accordingly Miss Walker, “onde " ‘ , st 
- : . ovokes doubt as to its appropriateness to the transcer 
ding a cloak over her male attire, returned and sang them 7 ces pooahe Ass oe age Se 
in Inet chanel? ' dently solemn topics with which it is associated. No one 
* The tost che 1. ie > 3 “a ha J Tey Siew - ‘ , 
Thus our poor suffering muse entered into her new palace = Ba his likely to be ee ee Golgotha. 
1 with heavy h ogee ae But on the other hand it must be admitted that an artist 
und iu ecav) € ¢ n nh ¢ stacies. : , oe fe ade peter nee ‘ 7 
Vet her sway was felt, and according to report it has since must before all things be s ere, and present the expression 


guage that is 
in the work as 





r and surer. We heard later that 


own str 
Walker was called before the curtain an innumerable number 


Mi of his own point of view in the musical langu 
iiss “Ss TT) 
natural to him. There 1 t 


abstract music. The 





of colour, with a 








times after each performance. On the afternoon of : , : I 
r } distinct leaning to efiec lating order. 
anuary 2, when the above event took place, nothing in |“) “ie. : 4 a 

inal ‘ P > } 7 | Choral part is olten dra I 1 1e Or two ol 

whole entertainment was more artistic, refined, and ao 5 : Ti } 5 ’ 

~~ } } ft " eaya}y. | the climaxes are powerful. The last sect displays some 
Kely » elevate the public taste than Stately . Tl , . ‘ i 
ee. } 7 ting dignity ot t itment. 1 WOrk en d the advantage 
lance done by children in the course of the uletide | MMS Gg “ "eam sit napa am.) 
ae . of an excellent perlormance under t ( nposers own 
= direction. The choir of 200 voices showed considerable 


skilful training, the orchestra was that of the 
and the soloists were Madame Ada Dai 

Prowse, Madame Clara Butt 

m8 | ons . : } ayant 3 

sland, and although his compositions may have pre Mn ——— aR a } Mr. i. ao 

ained their popularity, his fame as an executant of them eg E i ddl ii en 


THE SOUSA BAND. 





(who was in fine 





urs since John Philip Sousa and his 





. - ; . ; Haynes. Mr. F. B. Kiddle was the organist 

s much rng gm and 2 may ro doubted that many The v 1 score of ‘Golgotha’ is printed without key- 
eart-string 1 burn u g i 4 e nt Pg OY : } . 
eart-strings wi rm in England at the announcement | sonatures, the reason for this being that the composer 


at | 


e intends to retire from his work as a conductor. Rey 
- relieves 
| 


le is signalising tue event with characteristic American |) ycie ay 
wnrightness by taking his band on a tour of the world. pone 
This tour opened with a week’s concert-giving in London 

tom January 2 to January 7, during which he presented two 


the rapid and distant modulations of modern 








QUEENS HALL SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 





grammes a day at (ueen’s Hall. It was almost 
velcome disappointment to find that the common talk The concert g s the first conducted 
is eccentricities as a conductor was exaggerated, yS enrv Woo r of kmight 
longer tallied with his methods. His gestures were ithey — ‘ him esp rally 
rtainly unconventional, but they were for the greater part | hearty reception. d only thre 
estrained and directed more towards musical effect than | jtems. The first wasa Suite for orche tled ‘L’Attaque 





iu 


stentation. The most important and serious item in the | dy Moulin.’ by Alfred Bruneau. This suite is based upon 












ling programme was Liszt’s symphonic poem | the opera with this name, composed by Bruneau. It is in 
Les preludes,’ which was played with excellent effect | three movements. each of which displays the talent of the 
spite of the obvious disadvantages involved in the ym poser. They are intended as programme music, but 
anscription. Sousa’s own compositions were naturally | they are sufficiently attractive without the thought of a 
given a prominent place, and none could complain of | st ry. M. Jacques Th'baud gave a_ fine performance of 
s, for in their own sphere they are works of genius, | Lalo’s ‘Symphonie Espagnole,’ for viol and orchestra. 
nd they are unquestionably the best medium for showing | The last item was Elgar's A flat Symphony, which received 
the qualities of the Sousa band. Their orchestration | an terpretation that was characteristic of Sir Henry Wood's 
ften of superb effectiveness. Some of Sousa’s ideas | +} ought-out style. There was a large I 


this connection are entirely his own. Not even Strauss 
is discovered the variety that can be imparted to a colour 
heme by shifting players, or f players, from one QUEEN'S HALL ORCH 





rroups of 


I 
= 
- 





wsition on the platform to another. During the per TERR KREISLER’S CONCERTS 

mance of a familiar Sousa march, six cornets stepped a ee igi 
rward to the front of the platform and gave their best On December 28, Herr Kreisler gave a neert with tl 
the audience, playing the tune as a kind of canto fermo ;| Queen’s Hall Orchestra under Mr. Henry Wood (as he then 


tly, six trombones ranged themselves alongside and | was), for the purpose of aj ging forward the Elgar 

$ , ‘¢ aeleadia 6) 
minated a counterpoint beneath ; then piccolos stationed | Violin concerto. It was « experiment to include t 
emselves on the other side and added a free part above, | Brahms Violin concerto 1 





1 meanwhile the remainder of the band carried on the | result justified the risk. “ls I a perfectly 
tenuous life. The total result was a sufficient excuse | beautiful performance of tl 1 par was so clear 
t any inaccuracies in the description. Throughout the | and highly finished. 
mramme it was made clear that the executive ability On January 16, Herr Kreisler gave other concert, this 

Sousa’s instrumentalists and the exhilarating rhythm! time including the Beethov Concerto as well as that of 








inclined to ask 
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whether 
Concerto, and . 
place the the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, under Sir (then Mr.) Henry 





~ s t was e fair to the new 
pe y the vast dience assembled, to 
Beet Concerto irst rT} Ider work was played simply 
" ficently i by its powerful interpretation exhausted, 
tent - attent f the audience before, lat 
‘ I ey were given the Elgar Concerto, to 
rw \ tr led from near and far. But not 
‘ ll t wor de its l great 
Sir Edward I t cted t neert 
LA SOCIETE 
| 
| I 
a hie VI] . 
| Ss 
L) l () 
r I I 
! ras un nploys Ww fluency, b 
triking dividua to express. Songs of 
' \lbert Bertelin, Louis Aubert and Gabri 
) ' lently sung Madame L. Willaum 
| r i by Mad I rd M. Maurice 
} “ I less 5 Was 
t ! reg iSUl t or } I rle 
] n s, by Gabric 
i) rwar t sur plavers in i 
I ri hr vor \ se sheer beauty 
r I ( lur P 
\ t wing 
| Ii rk | rmiss 
rd-\ l resting res were 
\l. Maurice Ka s unis 
vor Wi I first perfor 
| M. I S 
Galt r M. R ! t ng 
I s $ pl y pr ! 
I I rness 5 
I () p g worl 
‘ wresponding we 
' ! Wi e iboured 
ad - 
London Concerts. 
I eat Mess k | é 
I \ rtH | rv 2, under direct! ot 
s Ir t br ] rennial attracti that tl 
r t Christmas f rt Britis 
W“ I this ! res e ol 
I Clara | st, after rotracted absence 
I The r Va the largest 
ert ol U society for m \ 
I rl ‘ cor ( . 
é I rs s were Madame Gk 
Mr. B D i Mr. Kennerley | ford 
\ 
r r r fa ur sue ol ul 
» D> mber 8S was incomplete. 
I tated that Sir Charles Stanford's five 
. el vhich were produced at the recent 
I vere perfor | | for the first 
Pheir ess at the (Jueen’s Hall 
t audience b e unwontedly enthusiastic. 
M t Gr was t joist, and Mr. Arthur Fagge 
sir | I st ford W pr t cl Was 








FEBRUARY I, IQIT. 


Tchaikovsky's ‘ Symphonie Pathétique’ was as usual the 


feature of the New Year’s concert given on December 31 


Wood. 
vocal contributions by 
programme. 


A number of popular Wagner excerpts, 
Mr. Ben Davies, 


together 


with supplied the 


remainder of the 


On January 12, Miss Gwynne Kimpton gave, at Steinw 
Hall, the first of a 
which proved 

programme, 


series of orchestral concerts for vou 
to be an 
chosen 





occasion of I 





people, 1 
The with the object 
* music such as children can enjoy and understand 
Haydn’s ‘Clock’ symphony and_ Beethover 
overture. Opinions differed as to the merits 
with a view to its purpose. Two ‘ Eleg 


g 
‘a by Grieg 


interest. 
providing 
ncluded 
Prometheus * 
of this selection 
constituted t} 


and a gaudon 





melodies ° 


remainder of the orchestral music, and some Stevenson 
songs by Mr. Graham Teel, excellently sung by Mr 
Campbell McInnes, completed the programme. _— T} 
rchestra of thirty-six, mostly ladies, was drawn large 
from London musical institutions. Before the music was 
performed, an introductory lecture was giver y Dr 
Borland, who described the orchestra and explained t 
re and functions of the various instruments. — 

The performance of Sullivan’s ‘The Golden Leg 
ven on January 14 by the Alexandra Palace Choral 


rchestral Society under Mr. Allen Gill, gave pleasure t 
e. In no way did it fall below the admirabl 
the previous efforts of this organization. T! 
Miss Ida Kahn, Miss Violet Elliott, Mr. Llovd 
Mr. Bat 





Chandos, Mr. Reginald Gooud and Thorpe 
livan’s work was precede by Parrv’s ‘ Blest pair 
irens 
I ( ert g y the New Symphony Orchestra under 
Mr. Landon Konald at Queen’s Hall, on January 15, w 
give! works by modern foreign composers, among 


chiet shar 





Converse, received t! 


Ameri 


His symphonic p 





of attention. vem, * The mystic trumpeter, 
ifter Walt Whitman, was performed for the first tim 
England and gained general favour for its pictures 





rich harmonic and orchestral colouring rather il for 
thematic strength or psychological meaning. It wa 
followed by Grieg’s Pianoforte concerto, played 


rtat Jacob; an agreeabl 


by M. Ippolitov-Ivanov ; Debussy’s * L 
. — L’apprenti Sor 


orchestral suite, 





isienne 3” 


Cau 


midi d’un Faune’ and Dukas’s schera 


The orchestra played throughout in 





a stvle that accorde 





with its reputatior 
An excellent performance f tl concert vers 
German’s opera ‘ Merrie England’ was given by the Cen 
‘horal and Orchestral Society at (ueen’s Hall, o1 





19, under the direction of Mr. David J. Thomas 
chief soloists were Miss Elsie Short, Miss Ruby Cobbett 
Madame Beauchamp Northcote, Mr. Hubert Baker 
Evelyn Wood. The remainder of the ever 
programme included Mr. Oskar Borsdorf's Concert Overture 

















RECTI 
Miss Helene Martini, a new-comer to England, gav 
successlt ] recit il al Becl stern H ill on January 17, displ: ny 
1 pleasant contralto voice, expressive power and lit t 





Wittkowska recit 
and revealed temperament 
On January B, 


olian Hal 


ersatility Mile. Marta gave a 
olian Hall the same evening, 


ialities in an interesting programme 


i 

Miss Pauline de Schénberg, in a recital at .1 

showed herself an apt pupil of Yvette Guilbert ; at Bechste 
Hall, Miss Ruth Freeman made skilful use of a_ pleasant 


soprano voice. 

I'wo pianoforte recitals were given on January 2! 
Mabel Rutland carried out a conventional programme WI! 
ibility at Bechsiein Hall, Kolian Hall Mr 

; furthered his claims as an executant 4 


1 proficiency 


Mis 
and at 
Bowen 


r of unusual 
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HENKEL PIANOFORTE QUARTET. 
his quartet, consisting of Madame Lily Henkel, Messrs. 
Fritz Hirt, Alfred Hobday, and Ivor James gave a very 
ecessful inaugural concert at Steinway Hall on January 21, 
ind at once established a high plane of individual excellence 
d perfection of The programme included 
ihms’s Pianoforte quartet in G minor, Op. 25, of which an 
nirable reading was given, Mozart’s Quartet in G minor, 
nd a Phantasie in F sharp minor, by Frank Bridge (first 
formance), which proved to be a work of singular beauty, 
ecially as regards the Coda. A more strenuous climax in 
middle section would have been welcome, and would 
so have thrown the qualities of the Coda into greater 
Mr. Campbell McInnes sang delightfully, and 
wed an exceptional command of ezza voce. 





ensemble. 











rominence. 


The playing of the London Trio, always of 1 
, 


distinguished 
lity, attained an exceptionally high level at their 
Eolian Hall on January 9. The concerted 

formed were Beethoven's Trio in C minor (Op. 1, No. 3), 
Tchaikovsky's Trio in A. Madame Amina Goodwin 
ed pianoforte works by Handel and Kiriakoff, and songs 

vere contributed by Miss Margaret Balfour and Mr. Owen 
r. 


a 
r} concert 





works 





{ Violoncello and Pia sonata by M. Emanuel Moor 
s played for the first time in London at a concert given 
the Classical Concert Society at Bechstein Hall on 

It was distinguished by the composer’s usual 
manner and effective treatment. Senor Casals and 
eonard Borwick gave the best possible interpretation 
fthe violoncello and pianoforte parts respectively. 


‘ranotorte 








Holbrooke continued his modert 
nber concerts at Steinway Hall on January 20 with a 
ly interesting programme. His 


resented in favourable | 


Mr. ] seph 


series ol! 


own works were 





ight by his Pianoforte quartet in 

ior, No. 1. Cesar Franck’s Pianoforte quintet was 
for the second time in London within a week, and 
scheme also included a characteristic Violin sonata by 


lax Reger, played by Mr. Albert Sammons and the concert 
r. The string players were the New (Quartet, of whicl 
l were contributed by Miss 


lr. Sammons is leader. Songs 


Mary Groser. 


Suburban Concerts. 


spohrs oratorio *The last Judgment’ was successfully 


E 
ing by the choir of the Wesleyan Church, Sydenham, on 








mber 11, with accompaniment on the organ, strings and 
pani. The solos were sung by Miss Florence Jenner 
prano), Mrs. E. Jenner (contralto), Mr. Frank Wells 


nor), and Mr. Frank Partridge (bass). 


lucted. 


Mr. Edwin Jenner 
Dr. Frank N. Abernethy was the organist. 


nc 


A performance of Cuthbert Nunn’s church cantata, formed 

scenes from * Everyman,’ was given on Wednesday, 
cember 14, at St. George’s, Perry Hill, under the direction 
Mr. B. Vine Westbrook. Master Alfred Mellon presided 
¢ organ. The soloists were Messrs. S. B. Turner 
veryman), H. R. Watson (Death), F. G. Smith 
ssenger) and Master S. Hawkes (Good Deeds). 








The Ealing Choral Society gave their first concert of the 
son on December 20 at the Victoria Hall. Highly 
editable performances were given of Brahms’s ‘Song of 
estiny,’ Parry's ‘ Pied piper of Hamelin,’ and Stanford’s 


Songs of the Fleet.” In the last-mentioned work Mr. 

rede 1 , , 

tderick Ranalow gave excellent interpretations of the 
music. Both choir and orchestra did their work 


telently. Mr. Albert Thompson conducted. 


\ ipital performance of the Christmas play, by Mr. H. J 
‘vior (music) and Mr. 


Hl. R. Geddes (words), entitled 
the Olden Time,’ was given under the 
Mr. Arthur T. Lash, organist and choirmaster 
Matthias’, Poplar, before a large audience, at the 
wn Hall, .Poplar, on Thursday, January 5, by about 





Lanstmas in 
tion of 
St. 


XUM 
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seventy members of the church choir and dramatic society. 
The work has been given under the composer's direction 
many times during the last eight or nine years, at Dover. 


The Buckhurst Hill Choral Society gave the first 
of the season on January The chief feature 
performance of a work specially composed for the Society by 
its late president, Dr. Charles E. Adams, being a setting of 
Shelley’s unfinished lines ‘To music.” The occasion took 
the form of an ‘In memoriam’ concert for Dr. Adams. 
Other works performed were ‘ Brother, thou art gone before 
us’ (Sullivan), ‘ Daybreak ’ (Faning), and Mendelssohn’s 


concert 
was the 


42nd Psalm. The soloists were Miss Lucy France, Mr. 
Gwynne Davies and Mr. Ernest Yonge (viola). Mr. 
Otley Marshall conducted. 

On January 11, the Emmanuel (Lambeth) Choral Society 
gave a performance of Sullivan’s * Festival Te Deum” at the 
Emmanuel Institute, under the conductorship of Mr. R. C 
Law (organist and choirmaster of Emmanuel Church, 
Lambeth). The soloists were Miss F. Reynolds and Miss 
P. Law. The programme included: Sullivan’s ‘ The long 


. . Ss 
rd,’ Loéhr’s ‘A 
and Mendels 


day closes,” Handel's ‘ The glory of the I 


slumber song,” Dudley Buck's * In absence,’ 


sohn’s chorals, ‘ To God on high,’ ‘ Sleepers, wake ! a voice 
is calling,’ and ‘To Thee, O God.’ The choir sang 
throughout with much intelligence and good expression. 
The solo-vocalists were Miss Winifred Allan, Mr. H. 


W interflood, and Mr. J. 


Mr. Matthew Kingston gave a concert-lecture on Tuesday 
evening, January 17, at the Walthamstow Public Hall, upon 
‘Frederic Chopin, the man and his music,’ illustrated by 
the lecturer playing upon the pianoforte a typical selection of 
Chopin's works. 


Manley Clark. 


Music in the Provinces. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


BIRMINGHAM. 
close ly upon an 
season, the Christmas doings in 
city are generally 
King Pantomime at 


Coming exceptionally 





matters musical in 
haracterized by a period of 
our theatres practically absorbing all 
There was no exception to this rule during the 
Yuletide, and there are really only a few 
record. c i 
Mention should be made of two orchestral concerts given 
in December last, which were not noted last month. The 
first, given by the Birmingham Symphony Orchestra, at 
the Town Hall, on December 10, was conducted by Mr. S. 
Coleridge-Taylor. 





interest. 


past matters to 


By general request the sparkling and 


brilliant *‘ Nero” suite was included in the programme, its 
virile rendering creating the utmost enthusiasm. The 
novelty was the conductor's rhapsodic dance ‘ The 


Bamboula,’ a fanciful composition strongly marked in 
rhythm and melodic to a degree. The vocal numbers were 
ably supplied by our local soprano, Miss Lillie Aston, and by 
Mr. James Coleman, a well-known basso attached to 
Lichfield Cathedral. The second orchestral concert took 
place in the Town Hall on December 14, given by the 
Birmingham Philharmonic Society, under Mr. (now Sir) 
Henry J. Wood’s conductorship. The chief work performed 
Mozart’s ‘Haffner’ symphony. The was 
Miss Johanne Stockmarr, who in Mozart’s Concerto in A 
and in César Franck’s Variations Symphoniques proved 


was soloist 


herself to be a scholarly and cultured performer. The 
novelty of the concert was Debussy’s ‘ Fetes,” from the 
cycle * Nocturnes.” A welcome item was the conductor's 


oboe of some of 


orchestral arrangement for strings and 
Bach’s organ works. 

The Victorian Male-Voice Choir’s eleventh annual concert 
took place in the Town Hall on December 17, conducted by 
Mr. W. E. Robinson. The selection of the unaccomnanied 
choral music might certainly have been improved by tl 
introduction of new and polyphonic _ part - songs, 
madrigals and choruses, instead of always restricting their 
efforts to the old, ‘The Spartan 
* Comrades in arms,’ * The Britons,’ and * Soldiers’ chorus ° 
from * Faust.” Indeed the only 


more 


same worn heroes,’ 


acceptable novelty was 
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le Bantock’s *‘ War song,” conducted by the composer. 
ir is well balanced, and has made progress in 
y of phrasing and gradation of light and shade 
de Vere Sapio and Mr. J: s Coleman were the 
ilists 
Birmingham Choral and Orchestral Association held 
’ rt t ( Hall on December 17, the 
prog! evoted to a concert recital 
e’s opera, ‘The Bohemian girl,’ conducted by 
seph H. Adams. The principal parts were allotted 
s Ed I ser, Madame Marguerite Gell, Mr. Alfred 
t Mr. Wi n Bu 
t peri rl 
| il Chor 
t Town Hall 
pr pally | 
tskirts Birming! 
rs Handel I 
t r ! 1 pr | the latter comprising 
Mabel M Miss Al I Mr. John Harrisot 
H Harris. Dr. Sinclair « ted with 
ry r 1 nt, and Mr. C. W. Perkins 
excel ! ttl re 
1 « to t Birmit \mateur Opera 
t \ musical entert ent connection 
I rs { M land Institute, held 





Institute or 











I 11, 12 and 13 Having practically exhausted 
! tory of tl Gilbert Sullivan com 
they se this time ‘ Utopia mited,’ originaliy 
li att > y 159}. I ile per! rmance 
to be « f st things ever attempted by this 
y 5 ndat Mr. Franklyn Mountford 
ed ra was entirely professic l 
BOURNEMOUTH 
Gift re in resent season 
| ry 12, attracted larg lience 
Winter Gar 5 I 1 lings | for special 
by re fact tl new work by Dr 
Macl was performed r the direction of 
t I A nor ral suite, entitled * Bayerische 
‘ } dtor t haracter of the 
Hig ls, t composition having been penned 
Sept er last It consists of five 
ts, ¢ which s an explanatory title. The 
rig ty ght differing in a remark 
r r tend ‘ f the most extreme 
I \ ved work was pl y d witl 
hity t | rsa t 
BRISTOI 
a rt Ww giv t Bristol Gr mar School 
Par December 21 d there was a large 
I rchestra was posed chiefly of local 
1 Mr. F. S. Gardner Mr. C. W. Stear, 
r 1 t S nducted with judgment 
| Gilpi which formed the chief attraction, 
t rformed | hoir and band entered 
pirit of tl nposition, which reflects in a 
r t | t humour ( pers stanza 
re ¢ r 1 i interest 
ry 12, ¢ seventy: fiftl s night of the 
Madr S ty racted a great number of persons 
\ i R 5 The hoir numbered 106 voices, 
ler rect f Mr. D. W. | ham, presented 





. 7 ed program! new pre sident 

S Mr N er Mik f Kingsweston) was 
| $ at Besides being a warm 

r of l vements has given proof 
i tured amateur 1 ian, and one of his pieces 
hen It i part yng, * Rose heek’d 

f f Phomas ¢ n. With 

brat r y the old ters there were 

d pr m1? ns—Pearsall, who 
’ fc +} rly 1 ers oO e Society, being 
ted | \W vit *Sir Patri Spens, and 
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his arrangement of ‘ Sumer cumen in.’ These were 
admirably interpreted, and the second, as usual, repeated, 
Other contributions from modern writers were Mendelssohn's 
* Hunting song’ and ‘ The victor’s return,’ Walter Macfarren’s 
‘The curfew,’ Henry Leslie’s ‘ Thine eyes so bright’ 
carried off the prize offered by the Bristol Society in 
ind Stanford’s ‘ Diaphenia.’ 

The Bristol Musical Society, on 
concert at Victoria Rooms, and there was a large 


is y 


(whict 
1365), 


January 21, gave 


attenda 


Choir and band numbered 300, the leader of the orchestra 
being Mr. F. S. Gardner, and Mr. Hubert Hunt at the 
organ. The principal work pre sented was Gade's 
* Crusaders,” admirably interpreted, with Miss May Peters, 
Mr. Frank Mullings and Mr. Jackson Potter as soloists, 
ndelssohn’s ‘ Ruy Blas’ overture was played with spirit, 
und Hubert Bath’s clevet setting of the goldsby Legend 
‘Look at the clock’ brought an interesting concert to 


W. Stear, as usual, conducted with 


termination. 
dgment 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


THE THREE TOWNS. 
Two important performances of the ‘ Messiah’ were giver 
by the Plymouth Guildhall Choir, with orchestra, on 


7, when a special feature was made of retaining the 
work. Apart from the 

idea, it could hardly 
il result being loss of brilliancy and 


January 
] sentimen 


pitch of the 
to such an 





attac otherwise be 


recommends 





d, the gener 
; and in some cases the 


vitality of colouring principals w re 
manifestly incommoded. Many unfamiliar choruses wer 
selected, and the chorus-singing generally was very fin 
Mr \lfred Serle led the band, and the principals wer 


Miss Lz and Messrs, 


Ilenry 


vura Evans-Williams, Miss Effie Martyn, 
Turnpenney and Herbert Tracey. 
DEVON, 

Exeter Orchestral Soc 
showed a marked advance in exect 
As a variation on usual cu 
nor did the programm 
playing of Liszt’s At 


» given by the 





ber 21, 
‘ernment. 
strings only were employed, 

ts interest. The 


‘ 
on Decem 





dis 


and musical 


f 


any ot 1 






* Priere aux Anges Gardiens,’ and two of Coleridge-Taylor 
velletten (Nos. 2 and 7) was probably the best string 
work the Society has yet done. The novelty consisted 1 


Mr. Ernest Austin’s clever and amusing variations on ‘1 


Vicar of Bray,’ for which the audience expressed hearty 





on January 4, at Andrew's 
Mr. J. B. Lawson, « 


was opened, 
Porquay, 
a recital. 


A new organ 
Presbyterian Church, 
Ardrossan, N.B., giving 

CORNWALL. 

Perranporth and District Cl 
Ancient Mariner,’ January 3, 
and their conductor, the Rev. R. 
being robust and good in intonation. 

ses Edith Blight and Beatrice 
Kk. Worth and Walter J. Belgrove. On the same 
the Marazion Choral Class performed ‘The May Queen, 
conducted by Mr. Alan H. Thorne, the chorus being finely 
sung. Miss Isabel Miners, Miss C. Carbis, and Messrs. 
H. V. White, W. A. Phillips and Mrs. T. J. Jelbart sang 
he solos. Deveral Band and Choir (male-voices) have 
recently entered into partnership under Mr. T. 
first concert January 16, with 
pieces. On january 17 
1 ple *s Palace Male-Voice Choir “y a concert, c 
by Mr. A. G. Tanner; and Merrified Choral Society gave a 
miscellaneous programme of glees, &c., on January 18, Mr. 
(Arthur Greet conducting. In aid of Kenwyn Nursing Fun 
1 concert was given at the palace of the Bishop of Truro. 
Lis Escop (where there is a music room, ideal in acoust 
properties) on January 11, in which Mr. Tertius Noble, 
organist of York Minster, took part as pianist. Lady Mary 
Trefusis, Mr. Perman and Canon Corfe were among the other 
contributors. Mr. Noble two organ 
Cathedral on January 13. 
The Choral Class and the 


joined successful 


‘ 





oral Society sang } 
with credit to themselves 
T. C. Tolson, 
The principals were 
Clemens, Messrs. R. 





on 


the tone 








Pascoe, and 
choruses, 
the Truro 
ynducted 


ive their on 


part-songs and band 





th 


gave recitals in t 


, = tl 
Young Men’s Club at Falmout 
on han t 5 


Miss Edit 


forces in a 
character, of Vincent’s 
Blight conducted at the pianoforte. 


performance, 
‘The Spanish Gipsies.’ 
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DUBLIN. 


On December 19, the Dublin Orchestral Society gave its 
ffth and last concert for 1910, in the Gaiety Theatre. The 
included Dvordk’s ‘New World’ symphony, 
Sinigaglia’s ‘ Danse Piemontese,’ and Wagner excerpts. 
Dr. Esposito conducted. 

On December 21, Mr. Vincent O’Brien conducted a 
performance of * The Messiah” in the Gaiety Theatre. The 
soloists were Miss Margaret Burke-S! veridan, Madame Joan 
Hollan l, Mr. Dan Jones and Mr. Arthur Winckworth. 

On January 11, the Orpheus Choral Society (conductor, 
Mr. Charles Kelly) gave a concert at the Antient Concert 
The choir sang some well-seasoned part-songs 
‘Charge of the Light Brigade’ ; and the 
Miss José Florac (soprano), Mr. Charles 
Kel elly (who sang ‘ Ho! jolly Jenkin,’ with male chorus), and 
Mrs. Eleanor Miley (pianist). Mr. Hewson was 
the accompanist. 

At the Royal Dublin 
nusic recitals re-commenced 
recital by Dr. 
a number of Debussy’s recently 


prog ramine 





Rooms. 
| iding Hecht’s 
ists included 






Ge yrge 


Society, the Monday chamber 
after the holidays on January 9, 
a pianoforte Esposito, who played 

Beethoven (Op. III), and 
published Preludes. 

On January 16, Miss Nora Thomson’s String Quartet 
made their first appearance at these concerts, playing 
Haydn (Op. 33), Mendelssohn (Op. 44), No. 1, and 
Beethoven (Op. 59). The members of the Quartet are 
Miss pen Thomson, Miss Madeleine Moore, Mons. Octave 

and Mr. Clyde Twelvetrees. 

Sunday Orchestral Concerts 
»15. Dr. Esposito conducted a good performance of 
Beethoven’s seventh Symphony, and three ‘Irish Dances’ 
himself for orchestra from old Irish airs. Miss 
vocalist, and Mr. Clyde 





Grisard 


re-commenced on 








arranged by 
Queenie Eaton was the solo 
Twelvet rees the solo violoncellist. 
he Carl 


successful four weeks 


Company has just concluded a_ very 
* engagement at the Theatre Royal. 
The chief novelty was Goldmark’s ‘Queen of Sheba,’ which 
proved a great attraction. Mr. Joseph O’Mara and 
Mr. William Dever, both specially engaged for the Dublin 
visit, were amongst the most popular of the soloists. The 
rchestra was exceptionally large and good. 


Rosa 





EDINBURGH. 
appearance at 
Messrs. Paterson’s orchestral McEwan 
Hall on December 19 (the sixth of the series), and gave 
1 splendid performance of the solo part in Liszt’s * Rhapsodie 
Espagnole,’ arranged for pianoforte and orchestra by Busoni. 
He was also eminently successful in his playing of a group of 

pin pieces. The most important orchestral work 
performed was Beethoven’s Symphony No. 7, in A. 

Mr. Fritz Kreisler was the at the seventh concert 

December 26. He played Mozart's Violin concerto in D 
and later, accompanied by Mr. Scott Jupp, delighted 
The principal 
n 


made his first 
concerts in the 


Mr. Ernest Schelling 


soloist 


major, 
the listeners with some pieces by old masters. 

rchestral numbers were Schumann's Symphony No. 1, 
B flat, ‘ Spanish rhapsody.’ 

At the eighth concert, on January 9, Senor Pablo Casals 
roused the audience to enthusiasm by his interpretation 
f the solo part in Dvordk’s beautiful Concerto in B minor 
for violoncello and programme included 
Bruckner’s long and * Romantic’ 
symphony. 

Mr. Moonie’s Choir gave its ar 
‘Messiah’ in the McEwan Hall on Christmas Eve. A 
Welcome innovation was the singing of the * Adeste Fideles ’ 
verore the commencement of the oratorio. In the oratorio 

soloists were Madame ——— Miss Mary Latta, 
Mr. W. Hl. Oldham, and Mr. Charles Tree. The accom- 
“+. ts were provided Dy Miss Mary Russell and 
Mr. W. B. Moonie at the pianofortes, and Mr. Arthur J. 
Curle at the organ. 

The Choral Union (conductor, Mr. T. H. Collinson) gave 
ts forty-eighth annual performance of the ‘ Messiah’ in the 
Music Hall on January 2. The soloists were Miss Perceval 
ll Lonsdale, Mr. William Boland and 


llen, Miss Gertrude 
Mr. Herbert Brown. Mr. Gavin Godfrey presided at the 


and Maurice Ravel's 


orchestra. The 


somewhat diffuse 


nual performance of the 


XUM 


| organ and Mr. Henry Dambmann led the orchestra. 


| selections from the work, 


|* Walpurgis Night’ and 


During 
performances of the ‘ Messiah,’ or 
were given.in many of the churches 


the Christmas season 


in the city. 

A successful concert in aid of the Mars Training Ship 
Institution was given in the Music Hall on January 14, by 
Mrs. Alexander Maitland’s Choir and String Orchestra. The 
choir, which gave evidence of careful training, was heard in 
selections from Purcell’s opera ‘ Dido and Afneas,’ and in 
the Finale to the first act of Mendelssohn’s ‘ The Loreley.’ 
Miss Violet Salvin was the soloist in the concerted works, 
and also sang a number of songs acceptably. Miss Kathleen 
Chabot contributed several pianoforte solos in excellent style, 
and Miss E. Buchanan and Miss Shepheard-Walwyn gave a 
finished performance of Bach’s Concerto in D minor for two 
violins and orchestra. The accompanist was Miss Bridget 
Maconochie. : 

In the Foresters’ Hall, North Berwick, the local Orchestral 
Society (conductor, Mr. James Brodie), gave a concert on 
December 23 before a large audience. The programme 
comprised works by Mendelssohn, Schumann, Myddleton, 
and Volti. Songs were contributed by Miss Nina Horsburgh 
and Mr. George oe violin solos by Mr. W. Watt 
Jupp, -_ violoncello solos by Mr. T. A. Townson. Mr. 
Cc. W Jupp accompanied. 

Mussell murgh ¢ ‘horal Union (conductor, Mr. Robert Kay) 
a well-attended Scottish concert in the Town Hall on 
The concerted numbers consisted mainly of 
part-songs, which were admirab ly sung. The soloists were 
Miss Marie Thomson (soprano), Miss eanor Gardner 
(contralto), Mr. W. H. Oldham (tenor), Mr. Thomas Clow 
(baritone), and Mr. R. A. Buchan (violinist). Mr. John 
Robertson accompanied. 

Mr. Kirkhope’s Choir concert is always an interesting 
event in the musical life of the city, and the standard of per 
achieved at the concert given in the Music Hall, 
on January 18, f maintained the reputation of the choir 
as being one of the finest choral organizations in Scotk and. 
The = ently on this occasion comprised Mendelssohn's 
‘Pilgrimage of the 
Rose. These oppor 
tunities in which to display the many features of excellence 
always associated with their performances, and, needless to 
say, no point was missed. The soloists were Miss Esta 
d’Argo, Miss May Currie, Mr. Richard Ripley and Mr. 
Thorpe Bates. An efficient orchestra, led by Mr. Siegl, 
provided the accompaniments. 

Miss Cowan Cockburn, a young local 
successful début at a concert which sl 
Hall on January 19. 


gave 


December 27. 








formance 





-) 


Schumann's 
two works afforded the choir ample 


vocalist, made a 


le gave Morningside 


GLASGOW. 


The last two classical concerts in 1910 were notable, the 
former for the first appearance at concerts of Mr. 
Ernest Schelling as solo pianist, and the latter for Herr 
Fritz brilliant playing as solo violinist. Herr 


these 


Kreisler’s 


Kreisler brought to a first hearing here Mozart’s fourth 
Violin concerto in D major, and the programme also 


included Brahms’s third Symphony in F, as well as novelties 
by Maurice Ravel and Max Schillings. The New Year 
opened with three very fine choral performances, the first 
being ‘ The Messiah,’ on January 2, when the Choral Unior 
under Dr. Coward, seemed to give new life t to 
Handel's familiar strains. (No less successful was a second 
before a ‘popular’ audience on January 12.) 
The second was ‘The Creation,’ by the Young Men's 
Christian Association Choral Institute, conducted by Mr. 
R. L. Reid. The valuable educational work done by Mr. 
Reid has more than once been commended in these columns, 
Creation’ on January 4 
tone, and a total absence 


and interest 


periormance 


and his choir’s rendering of ‘ The 
was marked by great vigour, good 
of hesitancy. The soloists were Miss Rana Taggart and 
Messrs. Henry Brearley and Charles Tree, and the accom 
paniments were played by Mr. Coles’s Orchestra, with Mr. 
J. E. Hodgson as organist. The third choral event was 
Elgar's ‘King Olaf,’ by the Pollokshield’s Philharmonic 
Society, under the able direction of Mr. john Cullen. On 
this occasion the Society’s performance reached its highest 
level, in fact no better I 


choral singing has been heard it 
a long time. 


] 


Glasgow for Conspicuously was this evidence: 
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chorus ‘I am the god Thor’ and in the epilogue. 








b 
I solo m was splendidly sung by Miss Edith Evans 
Messrs. Jol Harrison and Lewys James, and _ the 
Ss Or stra ¢ Mr. Cullen their best aid in the 
| , t k-lgar’s music has appealed so strongly t 
Society that thev have selected ‘Caractacus’ for 
ri n t I ( I 
Mr. Henri Verbr “ soloist at the ninth classical 
rt Ja 3}, giving a capital rendering of Spohr's 
\ rto \ The Symphony was Schubert's 
| ( tw Lutif lly played wv the Scottish 
or r I tsta ¢ feature of the tenth concert, on 
] I ‘ t i rkable plaving by Sejfior Pablo 
( Dvor ( t r Vi llo and orchestra. 
Inter vas ) the first performance here of 
Br rs four nv in E flat, the first movement of 
N s re th greatest favour. Possibly Handel's 
rto Gross Dn r, which was also a novelty, gave 
h gr r real | cur ' once . 
For t ] (lass Concert, Ja rv 17, the 
t tus annour 1 t first performance in Glasgow 
vy Sym yin F 1 r, by Mr. Mlynarski, but, 
t ne reason, | en’s fifth Symphony was substituted. 
\ ling of disappointment at the change was more than 
" sated for y t excellence of Mr. Mlynarski’s 
rpret f the C1 r. Another keenly-appreciated 
ber e program was Mr. Hamish MacCunn’s 
r overture ‘Land of the mountain and the _ flood.’ 
\ t, Miss dson gave a powerful 
terpr il (ar erto in A minor. 
l Saturd | | Concerts conti.ue t 
vel ported ammes have included 
I Pastor S erts Symphony 
C, ar S mann’s first Symphony in B flat, as well 
rv fair re of ‘1 lties. 


LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT. 


s 


Society on 


I s time red = perforn 


i y the Philharmonic 











20 re is prob no work in which the 
ral forces of the Society appear to greater advantage, and 
r this usion was marked by an abundant, 
d_ tone ilert attention to Dr. Cowen’s 
sterful dir vl npassed all legitimate efiects 
vithout 1 rs startling innovations. The vocal 
pals were Madame Agnes Nicholls, Miss Phyllis Lett, 

Mr. | Harris 1 Mr. milton Earle. The 
r l ts wer 1 specially delightful 
\ r * Messia performan¢ vorthy of record was 
t¢ I eM «dist Choral on December 26. 

l r é able direction of Mr. P. H m, caret 
vas paid to the choral features, and there was 





intelliger 


Miss Winifred 


1ud responsive singing. 


I : sts wer Thomas, Miss Olive Hill, 

Mr. Tom Edwards, and Mr. James Coleman ; the orchestra 
i by Mr. John Lawson, with Mr. Coller as organist. 

The first performance of Elgar’s Violin concerto in the 

North of England was given in the presence of a crowded 


ly attentive audience in the Philharmonic Hall, 
December 31, with Herr Kreisler as soloist and the dis 














£ poser rhe artistic importance 

t was f ppreciated by all who had the 

fort be pre t. Under such favourable conditions 

first hearing of this work of genius created an entirely 

rabl ress The accompaniments were very 

( n orchestra limited in strings, but composed 

' 1 from the Hallé Orchestra There were 

I pr imme: Bennett’s ‘ Naiades’ overture 

, me re il lelssohn’s E minor Violin concerto, 

Saint-S Intr und Rondo Capriccioso 

r t I ay of Kreisler’s prodigiou 
ot 

I Liver Coll of Music ts noted 

" ret I led in 1891 as a non-dividend-paying 

ts afhliation with the University of Liverpool was 

roject fell through. Subsequently municipal 

r ted iving revard t the eighteen free 

rpor lent ps tenal College wut though 
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the principle was conceded as regards these scholarships, 
further aid was not forthcoming, and recently an attempt to 
secure public support by subscriptions failed. It was found 
that the from was insufficient to meet th 
expenses, and the ye arly I | 


income fees 


deficiency had to be met by 
the non-payment of fees payable as teachers to the trio of 
managing directors, Carl Heinecke, H. Ernes 
Hunt and Alfred Ross. At a recent shareholders’ meeting 
alled to consider the financial position, voluntary liquidatio 


Messrs. 


was decided up mn. 

At the seventh concert of the Philharmonic Society, 
January 10, the vocalist was the Danish tenor, M. Paul 
Schmedes, and Madame Renée Chemet made a welcome 
ind successful reappearance at these concerts as solo violini 








Her graceful, expressive, unerring playing invested the cl 
Bach A minor Concerto with a romantic 
he pianoforte accompaniments to the 
M. Schmedes were admirably 
orchestral : 


“ut features of the 
if feminine charm. 





German Lieder sung by 
played by Dr. Cow 

bearing the same title had nothing else in common. ey 
overture * Don Giovanni’ and Strauss’s 
Of the latter the interpretation was 


Two of the 





were Mozart’s opera 
tone-poem ‘ Don Juan.’ 
highly interesting, as was that given of Debussy’s * L 
Yun faune.’ The choir, in singing Glinka’s live 

polonaise from *‘ Life for the Czar,’ 

by the orchestra. 

The second concert of the Halk 
Dr. Hans Richter, on January 
magnificent performance of Strauss’s ‘ Don ()uixote 





nidi ( 
were materially aide 


Orchestra, conducted | 
14, was signalised by 
* for tl 
first time here. 
lever work realised to the full its extraordinary combinati 
of rare musical beauty with impish des 
The bulk of the programme had fortunate] 
preceded this daring and compelling music, if musi 

be. It included the ‘ Leonora III.’ overture, Liszt's 
‘Les Préludes,’ and Dvorak’s ‘ Otello’ overture, 


work. 


The exposition given of this stupendous 


and alternation 
criptive realism. 


poem 
characteristic 

The Blundellsands Orchestral Society, \ 
Mr. Ernst Schiever, gave a successful concert on January 12, 
at which they pl Elgar's Serenade in E min 
Grieg’s * Holberg’ Suite, and the accompaniment to Bruch’s 
G minor Violin concerto, most skilfully played as 
the solo by Mr. Vivian Burrows. Songs were contributed 
Mr. Charles Child. 

In connection with the meetings of the North of England 
Education conference, held in the Collegiate School, Shaw 
Street, a paper was read on January 7 by Dr. Arthur 
Somervell, H.M. Inspector of Music to the Board 
Education, on the subject of * Singing in Schools.” In tl 


conducted by 








ved 





regards 





course of his interesting remarks, he referred to the enormous 
importance of rhythm as the basis of wholesome and beautiful 
Mr. Harry Evans followed with a paper on the 
He also advocated a more enlightened and 
Verbatir 


living. 
same subject. 
sympathetic method of teaching music in schools. 


reports of both papers appear in the current issue of 74 
School Music Review. A demonstration of the Tomlins 
method of teaching was given by a choir from St. Patrick's 
School, conducted by Miss Travis, a teacher who has 


achieved notable local success in this direction. 

The second performance of the new Elgar Violin Concerto 
occurred on January 21, with M. Zacharewitsch 
and the orchestra of the Welsh Choral 
Mr. Vasco Akeroyd, under the direction of Mr. 
Evans. Mr. Evans had evidently made a deep study of the 
orchestral features of the music, and M. Zacharewitsc! 
played with extraordinary technical mastery and dee} 
feeling, consequently the Concerto sensibly increased the 
its earlier hearing here. 
deeper note. The 
player held his audience outset, and after 
the first movement, a torrent of applause 
The Finale was brilliantly played, and the accompanied 
(adenza, which is such an original and novel feature of the 
Concerto, again created its profoundly moving effect. Jt was 
a performance which emphasised the lyrical and pathetic 
beauty of the music as well as its exaltation. M. Zacharewitsch 
is well qualified, temperamentally as well as technically, 
as an exponent of the work. Both he and Mr. Harry Evans 
at its conclusion were called upon to share the applause of a 
deeply moved audience. Previous to the Concerto, 4 
delightful performance of Handel’s * Acis and Galatea” was 


losct 
as soloist, 
Union, led by 


Harry 


made by 
struck a 
from the 


favourable 


The 


impression 


performance _ really 
j 


broke out. 
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en, through the choral features of which, especially additionally interesting to some in the audience by the 


‘Wretched lovers,’ the splendid choir moved with buoyant | contrast with the composer's mi 
steps. The soloists were Miss Edith Evans, Mr. Harold | Liverpool a fortnight earlier, on 
Wi 


Ide, and Mr. Robert Radford. concerto was pt rformed by Kre 


we wayward interpretation at 
the occasion when the Violi: 
isler. All those monumental 


Distinction was given to the fifth of the Vasco Akeroyd | qualities in Richter’s art find ample scope in this work, and 
Symphony Concerts on January 17, by the presence of/ never before did one realise 


be) tf 


sreene and a specially organized choir. A crowded audience} A flat minor. Zimbalist made 


/ 


Charles V. Stanford, who contributed his ‘Ode to Discord’ appropriate character of that di 


nd inspiriting ‘Songs of the Fleet,” sung by Mr. Plunket | roller’ (or ‘ Siebentéter,’ as the 


so vividly the wonderfully 
ymineering, relentless * steam 
Germans have it) theme in 
his first Hallé appearance 


wed keen appreciation of Sir Charles’s clever work, in| here the same evening, choosing Max Bruch’s ‘ Scottish 








vhich abundant skill is manifest, as well as wholesome fun. | fantasia’ for his principal worl 
Under the title of the Fairfield Glee and Madrigal Society, The programme of the Wagner concert on January 109, 
disbanded Fairfield Choral Society has been happily | was mainly drawn from ‘Die Meistersinger,’ Dr. Richter 
revived and re-organized. The unaccompanied singing of | having pieced together numerous extracts which gave poor, 
s promising mixed choir of nearly eighty voices, at their | opera-starved Manchester some glimpses of the wondrous 

ert on January 17, under the direction of Mr. Arthur | beauties of this sunny comedy. 
Davies, was ¢ specially commendable in Stanford’s ‘ Corydon, The January Promenade Orchestral Concerts. under 
wise,” Hubert Parry’s ‘There rolls the deep,” Stewart's | Mr. Simon Speelman, have introduced novelties in Mous 
‘Cruiskeen Lawn,’ and Faning’s ‘ The shepherd’s waking.’ sorgsky’s ‘ Song of the Flea,’ Mr. Charles Tree being the 


\t their concert on January 19, the Brunswick Male-voice | singer, and some new French H 





\t 


ty 


fn 





mmittee, together with a number of rare musical instru- | by latter-day standards, but this 
ents. Three of Dr. Watson’s musical compositions were particularly” in the Scenes III. 
ed and sung, one of them, ‘ An a Sicilian Pastoral,’ | and Mr. Herbert Heyner took t 
cing t he last musical work composed by him. with great distinction. 


iV 





nusic and 


conducted | 


lirected con amore singing in Walford Davies’s * Hymn In the programme of the first 
we action,’ Mendelssohn’s * To the sons of art,’ and | the Gentlemen’s Series, peed ne t 
theroe’s ‘ Roman soldiers.” Interest was added by the | Midland Hall, Bach, Liszt, Be 


The audience at these concerts 
tastes, and if the present con 
nobody can. The Manchester 


oliday Sketches for orchestra 


by Mr. F. A. Knight, gave evidence of | by one of the Hallé violoncello players, Mr. J. H. Foulds. 


concert of the New Ye 
ed by Sir H. J. Wood in the 
rlioz, Schubert, Saint-Saens, 


itone solos of Mr. Emlyn Davies. Moussorgsky, Max Bruch and Wagner all rubbed shoulders. 


demands something for all 
luctor cannot gratify them, 
Orpheus Male-Voice Choir, 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. trained by Mr. W. Sheridan Nesbitt, showed what extremely 


brilliant results may be obtainec 





Libraries, Mr. C. W. Sutton, to the remarkable library | strange it is that such a superl 
I 


scted and presented tothe Manchester Public Libraries’ | Bruch’s ‘ Frithjof’ may not be | 


last Brodsky concert before he Christmas recess Manchester is to have its fir 


ight an unknown work, the A major (Juartet by Violin concerto on March 6 fro 


rodine, brilliantly pictorial and unconventional, never | his Queen’s Hall Orchestra, wit! 
triking very deep maybe, but none the less captivating to Among the concerts of the mo 


ves 


nd 


re 


tern ears. In the Brahms Pianoforte quartet in A major, | visit since 1903, to the Schille 


Frederick Dawson joined Messrs. Brodsky, Speelman | Glee and Madrigal Society, on 


intimate form of chamber music than in the bigger | mine’) 


neerted works. It is not given to every virtuoso pianist to | cultured audience, particularly 


cel 


in both branches. and, had time permitted, both 
1e Quartet led by Miss Edith Kobinson, gave a concert | Winter’ might have been repeate 


November 23, notable for a fine performance of the | thus confirming the verdict « 


rely heard Clarinet quintet of Brahms (( Jp. 115), the wind | recorded here last month: clearly, therefore, in this part of 


art 


e | 


lec 
Mi 


being played by Mr. H. Mortimer, a former student of | the country, there is a future fo 


books on musical art which Dr. Watson had | have been heard here with orche 


1 from the association of our 


the first meeting in the New Year of the Manchester | finest smaller competitive choirs with an orchestra handled 
terary Club, public allusion was made by the chief of the | by one who will not let the players swamp tl 





singers ; very 
» choir should never before 
stral accompaniment. Mi iX 
wrilliant choral music, judged 
fine choir quite glorified it, 
and IV. Miss Ellen Beck 
he solos in the choral work 





st experience of the Elgar 
m Sir Henry J. Wood and 
1 Kreisler as sol 
nth may be noted the third 
r-Anstalt, of the Blackpool 


st 








January 7. Choral songs by 
Fuchs, the pianist proving no less accomplished in the | Bach, Schumann, Brahms, Corne 





Elgar (*Go, song of 


; Delius and Debussy gave great delight to this 


the two latter composers, 


*On Craig Dhu* and * Cold 
-d—ultra-critical Manchester 


of p ypular Manchester, as 


r what Mr. James Huneker 


Royal College here. might call these * Anarchs of Art.’ 
Mr. Francis Harford does not sing too often here, 


ticism. 
ss Bertha Guthrie, Miss Leon (a pupil of Casals with a 


, Spontaneous style), and Mr. Charles H. Kelly (pianist) NEWCASTLE AN 


eaconcert on November 28, Miss Guthrie contributing 
fewer than eighteen Leder. The Newcastle and Gateshead 
After many weary years of waiting, the ‘ Christmas | announced the outlines of their p 


rate 


s to 
ast 
Hect 
rate 


ere 
hom 
tacti 
<pre 





though at the College, but his songs always reveal a fine a 


D DISTRICT. 


Choral Union have already 
rogramme for next season. 


rio’ of Bach (or considerable portions of it) has been | The first concert will include Dr. Cowen’s * The Veil,’ and 
urd in Manchester under Dr. Richter, who first introduced | an orchestral work by the same composer, who is expected 


the B minor Mass, the ‘ Wedding cantata,’ and at|to conduct. Other works to be 
three of the a//a cappella motets. It would be mere | Parry’s * Blest pair of Sirens,’ I 


ation to say that the portions of the ‘ Christmas | and some madrigals. 


rio” performed on December 22 had been prepared For some time the Classical 


rehearsed by the choir are 


voraik’s * Spectre’s bride,’ 





Concert Society 





1as much care as the B minor Mass some years since ;| alive to the pressing claims of the modern French school, 


were spells of capable singing, generally where the|and on Friday, January 20, gave another interesting 
was Handelian rather than the real Bach ; and| programme dealing with that vital feature of the music of 
cally without exception the chorales were finely and | to-day. The concert was honoured with the presence of 
ssively sung, but the general choral result revealed the | M. Ravel, who accompanied a large group of his songs, 


1 Halle difficulty of too much work to be prepared in the | beautifully sung by Madame Wi 
ecessarily limited time for it to be done really well; there | the extraordinary songs from the 
mly one end to this policy—fewer works, all of them | included. The Parisian (Quartet, surely one of the finest 


llaume-Lamber. Three of 
* Histoires naturelles ’ were 





seat ones, and properly rehearsed. The soloists were | combinations of the day, played very beautifully the same 
liss Phyllis Lett, Madame Agnes Nicholls, Messrs. William | composer’s imaginative and plaintive (Quartet, revelling in 
teen and Herbert Brown. the many opportunities afforded of romantic colouring. 
The first concert of the New Year was memorable for the | The strings afterwards plaved Franck’s soulful Pianoforte 
perb reading by Richter of Elgar's * In the South,” made | quintet in conjunction with M. M. Dumesnil. 
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elebrations of Chr tide are usually 
rforma . * Mes but these are 
way { i nd more strictly 
were tw ! performances of Brahms’s 
le the san day, December 21 
recognition of the seas« n of Advent. In 
1 the work was given by the choirs of the 
Leeds Parish ( rch in conjunction, Dr. 
g, d Mr. Noble, of York, 
“ was supplemented by drums and 
solos were ken by members of the 
r. Daws nda choir boy, Norman Hodgson. 
ral t work has been heard on several 
this one the instrumental forces 
t rgan, played by Mr. W. E. Cave, 
gent of the Leeds Municipal 
“ noforte, on which Mr. C. L. 
t mport part. Here, too, the 
cat J. W. Senior and a 
In! 1 
periormal! s 1 
+ ice 
( ral Union gave, under Dr. Coward's 
l ect performance of ‘ Elijah’ 
Of part lar interest was the appearance 
IN I me! r of the choir, as the solo 
W r < t capacity since 
g t Roval College of Musi-:. 
t soprano of rich quality ; 
W msiderabl kill, and made an 
S . I t r soloists were Miss VS 
rt Wats 1 Mr. Thorpe Bates, the last- 
rable I W secured a_ strongly 
“ t loss ( ty or lack of refinement. 
{ Was iy l of a high order of 
ver Or lary I4 a con 
he Leeds icipal concert 
d te » Bach, fr hose works the 
W LD minor, t orchestral Suite 
f und son vocal solos were chosen, 
nd part e programme a ibe extract 
\ f * Lohengrir was admirably sung 
Swailes and Mr. H. Breark Mr. Fricker 
S hi were Miss Lily Simms and 
Br yhton. The terest of these concerts is 
preliminary k res, given by local 
I B was entrusted to 
17 nber r 1) at Leeds, at 
ur ird music was programm« 
rtet by Kuhlau for four flutes, Suites for flute 
Widor Mongin, and a Suite for piano 
yl le Bernard. Mr. Lupton Whitelock, 
Mi pal On stra, and Mr. Edward 
eI sted by Mrs. Elliott as pianist. The 
t or f the neerts of the ‘ Leeds Trio,’ 
l rte tr in B (Op. 8) was played by 
Schott and Herbert Johnson in its revised 
r wi Schubert's charming Trio in B fiat 
D sy’s individual and interesting String 
r, which has now been heard on several 
, always with incr r interest. At the 
gon | ry 10, ss Warwara Irmanofi 
( k ean enjoy e recital of violon 
rt nusic, including in their programm« 
Op. 69) and Rachmaninotf (Op. 19). 
re recitals was begun on January 9 by 
n, I I who had as his vocal 
(sor Heller. 
‘ ng neti coincidence, a 
I ert at Bradford. 
we wn Br wd musician, has long 
I i! ! sic for the people,’ and, ilter 
ring to ¢ the Corporation to step in, has 
f yw-townsmen to supply the funds 
tw h is to extend over three seasons, by 
at to pr whether there is any 
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trios by Beethoven (C minor, Op. 1), Schubert (Op. 99) and 


Schumann were played by Mr. Midgley (pianoforte), 
Mr. Dunford (violin) and Mr. Schott (violoncello), and 


songs by Delius, Schubert, Mendelssohn and von Fielitz 
were sung by Miss Nellie Judson. The Lord Mayor 
inaugurated the project with some introductory remarks, 
and the attention paid by the large audience was a welcome 
sign of their The issue of the scheme will be 
awaited with great interest. On January at tl 
Bradford subscription concert, Dr. Richter and the Hall 
Orchestra introduced to Yorkshire Strauss’s ‘ Don Quix 
which, though appreciation was hardly possible on a first 
hearing, seemed to make a distinct impression, to which the 
artistic playing of the solo violoncello part by Mr. Fuchs c 
tributed. The band played admirably, and Dr. Richter’s 
reading, if inclined to be too serious and heavy-handed in t 
purely fantastic portions, made the most the nobler 
passages, and especially of the Don’s praise of chivalry, w 
was very finely rendered. At the Bradford Arts Club, 
January 17, an evening was devoted to the songs of Grany 
Bantock, interpreted by pupils of Mr. Biltcliffe, under 
direction. The chief things in the Bradford 
Orchestra’s concert, on January 21, were the Andant 
Finale from Mendelssohn's ‘ Italian’ Symphony, Sullivan's 
‘Di Ballo’ overture, and Liszt’s ‘ Hungarian’ Fantasia for 


interest. 
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13, 








ot 


pu 





Perma 








pianoforte and orchestra. Miss Leginska’s beautiful touct 
and refined execution in the last-named work were most 


delightful. Mr. Wilfrid Hudson was the vocalist, and Mr 


Allen Gill conducted. 


foreign Wotes. 


ANTWERP. 


Under the c 
* Tristan 


storship of Herr Otto Lohse, Wagner's 


und e’ was recently given for the first 


n Antwerp, with M. van Dyck and Madame Litvinn 
in the title-parts Spontinis ‘La Vestale’ proved 
considerable interest on its recent revival at the Flemis 


opera. The Si Musique Sacrée gave an ex 





performance of I's oratorio * Joshua.’ 
BADEN-BADEN. 
Karl Bleyle’s new choral work ‘ Mignons Beisetzung’ 


D 


was recently produced with success, under the conductors 
of Herr Otto Schafer. the Bader 





e ninth concert of 








Chorverein the was devoted to works by its 
conductor, Herr y Scharrer, and included the ‘Hymn 
an die Nacht,’ for solo, chorus and orchestra, the vocal 
scenes, ‘Gudruns_ Klas and ‘Die Vestalin,’ and ti 





violin, harp and orchestra 


Berlioz’s oratorio ‘ Des 


solo 


‘Elegischer Gesang,’ for 
An interesting | 


of 


rformance 


Heilands Kindheit ° was given, under the baton of Her 
Hein. 
BASEL. 
Dr. Hans Huber’s oratorio, ‘ Der heilige Hein,’ made 


ery favourable impression when lately produced under tl 
direction of Herr Suter. 
LIN. 

The decision of Professor Arthur Nikisch to 
duties as Conductor of the Philharmonic Concerts, and 1 
to go to Vienna, was acknowledged by the enthusias 
ovation with which he was greeted when he appeared at 
fourth Philharmonic concert to conduct Bruckner’s fil 
Symphony in B flat. \t the fifth Symphony Concert 
Kapelle, Dr. Richard Strauss secured fi 


continue 


the Konigliche 
performances of his own tone-poem, * Macbeth,’ and 
Berlioz’s ‘Symphonie fantastique.’ A new Pianotort 


Concerto in D minor, by the Swedish composer Wilhelm 
Stenhammar, was produced at the fourth concert of Gesell 
schaft der Musikfreunde (conductor, Herr Oscar Fried 
The solo part was excellently played by the composer. 
At the Singakademie a new song-cycle, ‘ Lieder aus 
Kinderwelt, by Max Reger, was recently produced at 
concert of his compositions. At a Symphony Conc 
given by the Bliithner Orchestra, under the conductorship 





Herr Joseph Stransky, the ultra-modern _ tone-pot 
‘ Bourgogne,’ by | dgard Varese, and eight numbers of u 
late Alexander Ritter’s song-cycle, ‘ Liebesnachite, wit 
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ic logue to a 
. 


sccompaniment scored for orchestra by Herr Stransky, with much success. Reger’s ‘Symphonic pri 
were heard for the first time in Berlin. The former | tragedy’ was played for the first time in Diisseldorf, at 
work was received with mixed feelings. A Schumann’! the fourth Symphony concert (conductor, Professor Kat 
ncert was given shortly before Christmas in the} Panzner). 


Philharmonic. A fine performance of the music to LEIPSI 





s * Manfred’ was given, under the direction of Hert Max Reger’s Violin concerto, with Professor Alexandet 


Felix Mottl. The part of Manfred was recited to perfection | Schmuller as soloist, was included in the programme of the 





Tel ° i > . = "Te . - . t ° 
y Dr. Ludwig Wiillner. The Russian composer Serge | eighth Gewandhaus concert. The same composer's new 
Liapounoff gave a concert of his own compositions, the | pjanoforte concerto in F minor was produced at the tenth 
programme of which included the Pianoforte sonata, Op. 27. | concert, on December 15. rhe solo part was played 


; ; I 
| the interesting songs ‘Das Bildnis,’ * Morgen” and | excellently by Madame Frieda Kwast-Hodapp, and Professor 


1) Ufer des Ganges.’ At a subsequent orchestral concert, | Njkisch conducted On December 25, Galdmask’s Opera 

M. Liapounoff conducted Balakirew’s second Symphony, | +The Winter's tale’ was given at the Neues Theat r for 

the Overture to ‘ King Lear,’ and posthumous Pianoforte | the first time in Leipsic. 
ncerto (soloist, M. Leonid Kreutzer). At his pianoforte 

ital, Herr Méckel introduced Cyril Scott’s new Pianoforte MAGDEBUI 

sonata, Op. 66. On December 22, a new opera, ‘ Das 














. , t Yen] 7; (ed } 1° } . 

rgessene Ich,’ composed by Waldemar Wendland to the Liszt “A 13 h I — pores 4 ar me ren “thes md me i ~ m 
retto by Richard Schott, was produced at the Komische - ee" oon ae — até, nreagin the last concert of the 

nee The work, not in itself a chef d’anvre, shows the Kirchengesangverein (conductor, Professor Kauffmann) 
poser to be a promising artist. 


BREMEN. . wea 
’ . 9 , Friedrich Klose’s choral com; 
Nougues’s effective opera ‘Quo vadis’ achieved 


nach Kevelaer’ has been prod 





nsiderable success on its recent first performance at the 
Municipal ‘Theatre. An interesting selection of Kussian | ajco recently secured an excellent performance of Glazounoff’s 
was given at the fourth Philharmonic concert | } major Symphony At the Conzertverein concerts 
tor, Herr Ernst Wendel). 1e programme included | (eonductor, Herr Ferdinand Liwe). I 
rodin’s Symphony in B min rr, HALROVSRKY S Symphonic | third Symphonies and Hugo Wolf's symphonic poen 
yem ‘Francesca da Rimini,’ and Glazounofi’s Violin | « penthesilea’ have been played. | 

ncerto in A minor. ' 


concerts under the conductorship o 








ruckner’s second and 


a programme of his own works at < 
USS LS . . 

BI ELs, lonkiinstlerorchester. Among the items 

The first Conservatoire concert of the season took place | programme were the ‘Symphonic prol 


December 18, when an_ efficient performance of|/and the ‘ Variations for Orchestra on 





Schumann’s ‘ Paradise and Peri’ was given. At one of the The Gesellschaft fiir Chorgesang 
ncerts-Ysaye, conducted by Herr Otto Lohse, Bruckner’s| Te Deum and Walter Braunfels’s * Off 
seventh Symphony was heard for the first time.——An/| for tenor solo, double horus and 
teresting revival of Bruneau’s opera ‘ L’attaque du Moulin’ | interesting chorus ‘Die Nonnen,’ ; 
place at the Theatre Royale de la Monnaie shortly | figured in the programme of the last concert of the 
fore the new year. The Dcutscher Gesangverein gave | Lehrergesangverein. Many interesting chamber music 





heard on different occasions, 

antata * Comala ’ (after Ossian). ncluding works by the ultra-modern Viennese composer, 
Armold Schonberg (Sextet for Strings), Reger’s Pianoforte 

quartet (Op. 113 ’ 

} 


rood performance of Niels W. Gade’s very rarely heard | c mpositions have been 


CARLSRUHE. a very promising Pianoforte Trio 
After long and elaborate preparations the Indian Mysterium the voun r Erich Wolfgang Korngold, of 
Mahadewa,’ written and composed by Felix Gotthelf, has | Vienna.——At Xoyal Opera House, Peter Corneliu 
een produced at the Court Theatre. The plot of the | opera ‘Der Cid’ was revived, and aroused much interest 
xt-book follows the contents of Goethe’s poem ‘ Der Gott | among music-lovers. 











g 
ind die Bajadere. The music is said to be clever, but NEW YORK. 
acking in originality. | ; . : sa eee ccs 
- - | Puccini's new opera, ‘La Fa a del West,’ was 
COLOGNE, | } } } 
. ass }duced at the Metropolitan Opera House with sensati 
sec > ii “Nic -oncer rr oéF , acl ‘ ‘ . 7 > . . 
At t econd Giirzenich concert, Herr Fritz Steinbach | success. The libretto is an ad iptation of the melodrama 


ired an almost ideal performance of Max Bruch’s choral 
Liebelei ’ (the 





There are 
t 


; Belasco (who supervised the stage produ 


work * Odysseus.’ Franz Neumann’s opera 





wide divergences of opinion as to the value of the work, b 





hra ane » ss > ’ : ; ar’ ] . . » 
retto et which 1S adapted oer Arthur Schnitzler S Play) | it is generally admitted that the scoring and workmanship 
en . erecting of > - . . ? . m ‘ 
as been the most interesting novelty ol the operatic season. | are masterly. It is said that the music often approaches the 





\nother interesting event was the first performance in| jdjom of Det y while retaining the composer's own 








xermany of Ferdinand le Borne’s opera ‘ Die Girondisten ’ | »elodiousness Pucci has not imparted much local 
to the libretto of André Leneka and Paul de Choudens), | American colour to his score: the work is considered to be 
vhich took place a short time ago. At its last concert} an «Italian opera with an American plot.’ The opera was 
K ener Mannergesangverein gave a fine interpretation of performed to perfection under the musical direction of 
linear’ 2 ] ‘ % ? : nm rT ; } 
lner's choral work * Columbus. Signor yscanini Ihe leading parts were impersonated 
CRACOW. | inimitably by Signori Caruso and Amato, and Miss Destinn. 


Another most interesting production which took place 


The following works, new to Cracow, were performed at 
seomaigie... gee yr ete I at the same institution, on December 28, was that 


e last two concerts of the musical Society, viz., Brahms’s | 
Tv . , _ . 
lragic Overture, ‘Song of Destiny’ and fourth Symphony in 
minor, the ‘Crucifixus’ for eight-part chorus, by Lotti, 


Ilumperdinck’s new opera *‘ Die Koénigskinder.’ The work 
is said to show Humperdinck at 


his best in every way 
| The leading parts were created by Miss Geraldine Farrar. 











: oe ; ( 
achmaninoft mphonic poem ‘* Die Toteninsel,’ and > ’ _ <9 
aE ee 2 ee ~~. ar , | and Messrs. Jadlowker and Goritz. Herr Alfred Hert 
Mahler's third Symphony in D minor for orchestra, female |“) " : 
; ’ . ° " Tr rT condu ed. 
ind boys’ chorus, and alto solo. The Munich Ton ; 
setlar, \RIs 
nstlerorchester, conducted by M. José Lassalle, gave three 
iccessful concerts. Besides works by Liszt, César Franck | On December 29, the first’ performance in $0 
nd Chabrier, the Lithuanian Rhapsody by Mieczyslaw | Massenet’s opera ‘ Don Quichotte” was given at the Theat: 
owicz and Ludomir Rozycki’s symphonic poem Lyrique de la Gaité. The following evening the opera 
li?’ , 1*Le Miracle,’ c wsed by George Hiie to the libretto of 
‘Ili’ were heard with much interest. | LA iracle, composed by George Ue » the hbdretto of 
| Messrs. P. B. Gheusi and A. Meérane, was successfully 
DUSSELDORF. | produced at the Grand ¢ pera, At the Colonne concert 
At the municipal theatre, the first performance of|on December 18, the first part of Alberi Magnard’s 


pantomime ‘Der Schneemann,’ by the youthful} secular oratorio * Guerceeur’ was heard with considerable 
nnese composer Erich Wolfgar 





g Korngold, was given | interest. 
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PGARI 
H rs interesting opera * Der ar Ileins 
t ( rt Theatr 
CNA, 
I Mozart serves ich credit for its efficient 
rt I {M rts ‘I neneo Weber's very 
Der erste T was given under the 
! Society, and aroused considerable 
I I ‘ vn conductor, Herr Fritz Steinbacl 
r 1 Vie ut rt of orchestral 
Br 1 also here much favour. At 
\ t ‘ »p Kleider machen Leute,’ 
\ r Zenili vy, has recently been pr 
‘ sider su ss I libretto by o Feld 
s r| 1 fr Gottfried Keller's l. 
( rar 5 the Vienna Philharmonk 
! Herr | \ Weingartner as its 
I y rs i pr ecaing W ic! l 
ry of t Or stra. The oper 
! Danis ymposer, August Enna, was 
r first time at t Stadttheater. Thi 
vY lramatically eft work obtained | 
: I rforma of Si 
I S st t s referred to u 
I ¢ vards have n made at the Koyal 
M I Stainer Exhibition (organ piaying 
2 fe . Lo The Battison Haynes 


hemaetone 5 ye 
nposition ) 

Prize (violin 
*hyllis Normar 














ES.—FEBRUARY I, IQI}. 


* Dictionary of Musi n our 
> & Wesley com] osed 
in anthem to the words ‘All one place.’ The 
dictionary, however, is correct in stating that S. Wesley 
ilso set these words. The anthem was composed /x norta 
Charles Wesley. It is now out of = hee our ren 
lon the article on * Touch,’ it should have been mentioned 
}that Mr. Franklin Taylor contributed the 
| with the pianoforte, and Sir Walter Parratt that dealing with 
organ. Mr. Ernest Austin should be added to the list 

of British musicians noticed in the Appendix. 

Dr. Frederic Cowen’s new choral work ‘ The Veil,’ w 
was so successfully produced at the recent Cardiff festival, 
will be performed for the first time in London at the (Jueen’s 
Hall February 21, with the Cardiff Festival Choir and 


article on Groves 
is stated that only 


In the 
January issue, it 
yo to 


section dealir 


i the 
C 


on 





the full London Symphony Orchestra, under the directi 
og r. The solos will be sung by Miss Agnes 
ills, Miss Phyllis Lett, Mr. Walter Hyde, « and Mr 





le rbert Brown. .* performances are being arranged 
Shetiield, and Leicester. The 
ond Cardiff is t 


ewcastle 


I 
L. 


verpool, 





pinion of those eard the cantata at 

Dr. Cowen’'s work. 
A new Society for 
accompanied part-songs, 


hinest 


practice and 


madrigals, 


performance 
Xce., has 





folk-songs, 


been formed under the title of the ‘ London Glee Club,’ by 
Mr. Arthur Fagge (conductor of the London Chor 


Society). It consists of eighty (mixed) voices. Rehearsals 





have already commenced. An inaugural series of four 
concerts will be given at fortnightly intervals in th » Ou 5 
| (small) Hall, commencing on Saturday, March 11. The 
|concerts will commence at 7.30 and conclude at 9.30, 


The conservatory 
admission will 


with a half-hour’s interval at 8. 30. annex 


| ’ 
Sane be thrown and the 





open, prices ol 
be low. 


ol 
We are 


the Festival 


to be held in London 


hat in connection with 
Exhibition, 
} 


informed t 
Empire and Imperial from 














x A lela ‘ May to October, great county choirs are being organized for 
Uxbridge. TheS D oncerts on the Handel Orchestra of the Crystal Palace. It 
G rd, Sw ; Mur \ ariel L. is anticipated that many counties will send representativ 
t g led I emorial choirs; several choirs are already in active organization. 
Margaret Ismay, Chelsea ; tenor, Edward | Choral contests are also included in the scheme. 
I a ger r Burnley The Westmorland | organizer and musical director is Mr. Granville Humphreys 
p (singing) to Gordon A. Yates (Streatham). The] All inquiries should be addressed to the Entertainments 
r M S S rshi ' lists) t Department, Empire House, 175, 176, Piccadilly, W. 
I lar | ‘Some thoughts on Polyphonic Rhythm’ was 
dur A rat d its issue | subject of a paper read before a meeting of the Musica 
ry to Eng ! \ it gave a comprehensive | Association at Messrs. Broadwood’s Rooms, on January 17, 
I be gratified at the tribute. | by Mr. Charles Kennedy Scott. He connected prose 
‘ rt ppeared: The infl e of oratorio | language and the older irregular musical rhythms with 
I : hr ric ( ] 1 com-|contemplative, abstract emotion ; metrical language 
I t Ernest Newm levelopment of | music with active, physical emotion, and argued with clos 
England, Katharine Goodson; Is] and attractive reasoning that in the former language music 
i S. Coleridge-Taylor | wa is more suited to the expression of religious feeling than 
£ ; Dr. H. W. Wareing :| t ~ latter. 
f r y Dr. A. Madeley By permission of the Dean, a performance of J. S. Bach’s 
r I ions, by Dr. Orlando | Passion music according to St. Matthew, with full orchestral 
M I r ts nd present, by Edwin uccompaniment, will be given at Westminster Abbey by the 
I a Bach Choir, under the conductorship of Dr. H. P. Allen, on 
I G S M t roy Fri ay evening, February 17, at 7.30. The soloists will | 
I ] re prin gal »| Miss Rhoda von Glehn, Miss Dilys Jones, Mr. Gervase 
\ eme for stu adopting | Elwes, aa Mr. J. Campbell McInnes. Admission will 
Hithert made its | by ticket only, to be obtained from members of the Bach 
lest uteurs, but yet it has contrived as a] Choir. 
many highly competent professionals The report of the Leeds Musical Festiv al Executive 
w formulated a definite plan for the | Committee reveals a loss of £162. It says, ‘ Although thet 
wl ure willing to place themselves has been this —_ ions on the festival, there is no doubt 
S me ter ind conditions as | whatever that the changes made in the /ersonne/ of the 
t h ra rder to secure profession: val | chorus by the ojies area from which it was selected greatly 
I I | ta ned from the secretary, | raised the standard of the performances, and secured for the 
if. S \ | festive ul of 1910, perhaps the finest chorus ever heard 
| ‘ for Fellows ip f the Roval | Leed 
Or ust were successful R. The programme chosen for the 1911 Festival of the 
I rk; K. H. P. Coleman, Manchester; FE. | Nonconformist Choir Union, to be held at the Crystal 
I M W. N. E. Gardener, London; A. ¢ lalace under the conductorship of Mr. Frank Idle. includes 


Organ, Gil 
r t I M. 1 r, I don; A. G. Smit 
t i H. S | l - W. S. Sutton 
t ~ w I Fr. Ww Londor 


Gounod’s ‘ By Babylon's 


| Handel's * 
: and Mr. 


But as for His people,’ 
Idle’s ‘ Now is my Chloris fresh as May.’ 


wave, 
| Tivadar Nachez, the well-known violinist, and Ernst von 
| 

| r 
| Lengyel, the prodigy pianist, have arranged to make an 
l extensive tour of the provinces together during February, 
visiting Folkestone, Exeter, Torquay, Worthing, Harrogate, 


Ramsgate, Oxford and Bournemouth. 
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MUSICAL 





passed the musical 
London: D. Mus., 
Grant. Intermediate 
Edwards, 


candidates have 
the University of 
B. Mus., F. 
R. Black, RK. F. 


Tl following 
examinations of 
N. R. R. Sprankling ; 
Examination: C. H. Coles, W. 
H. W. Rhodes. 

Mr. Francis J. Foote has been appointed conductor of the 
horal and Orchestral 

Hamand. The patron of the Society is 

Devonshire. 


i 
East irne  ¢ Society, as successor 
to Dr. L. A. 
he Duke of 
The prize of five guineas for ballad singing, offered at 
Trinity College of Music by Mr. Michael Maybrick, has been 
ywarded for 1910 to Mabel E. Hardy. Alice E. Booth and 
hn Priestley were commended. 
Mr. T. 
Cathedral, has been 
Training ¢ olleg 
Mr. Albert Oston has been ippe inted conductor of the 
St. Michael’s Church Musical Society, Ditton, near 
1 ] 





\ppleby Matthews, assistant-organist of Birmingham 


appointed music le rer to 





e, Birmingham. 


The degre of M.A, (Aor it has been conierre 
’. A. H. Mann by the University of Cambridge. 

Mr. J. D. Davis has been appointed Professor of Harmony 
nd Counterpoint at the Guildhall School of Music. 


Country and Colonial Wews. 


BRIEFLY SUMMARIZED. 





We cannot ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed in 
, yr prepared from local 





notices are i 


correspondents. 


summary, as 


spapers or furnished 








mdents are particularly requested to enclose a programmi 


arding reports of concerts 








ABERDEEN.—The forty-first concert given by the 


University Choral and Orchestral Society took place on 
Decem! under the direction of Professor C. Sanford 
Terry choral portion of the programme included 





Benet's madrigal, ‘Come, shepherds, follow me’; Charles 
Wood's *‘ Music, when soft voices die’; Smart’s ‘A song of 
seasons’ ; MacCunn’s ‘Oh, where art thou dreaming’ ; 

n Kirby's ‘Canticum in Alma Matrem Aberdonensem ” ; 
nd Maurice F. Bell’s ballad ‘ Follow me ome,’ arranged for 
ir, organ and orchestra by Professor Terry. Miss Amy 
mett introduced a new song by Professor Terry entitled 
e, love, rise.” The other vocalists were Miss R. D. 
se and Mr. C. C. Chance. The orchestra played 
Mozart's * Magic Flute’ overture and Elgar's Serenade for 





cessful performance of Sullivan's 


Phursday, December 18, 
miscellaneous second part, which included 
rt's * Unfinished * Symphony, an Elgar march, * Pom] 

d songs. The soloists were Madame 

\ston, Madame M. Gell, Mr. E. Ludlow, Mr. Herbert Parker, 
1Mr. J. Norton. Mr. W. R. Carr conducted. 





ad Was given on 





i circumstance,” an 


ABERYSTWYTH. 
e music for Christmas 


At the English Congregational Churc 
Day consisted of the following 
‘Sweeter than songs of summer’ (Bridge), * Glory 

God in the highest > (Schubert) ; Anthem 
eres ly * (Woodward), ‘ There were shepherds ’ 
Lo ! God, our ( Battison 
Stephen 


‘ Rejoice 
(C. Vincent), 
Haynes) ; and 
Evans, the organist 





God, is come’ 
ristnas hymns. Mr. G. 
hoirmaster, presided at the organ. 


ALDERLEY EpGre.—The Choral 
ond season on December 20 with Parts I. and IIL. 
* Hiawatha.’ The choir, which 
seventy voices, performed their task very 
Rev. C. E. Bell, vicar of Chelford, 
Bridge acted as conductor and 


Society opened thei 
Coleridge-Taylor’s 
Mbers about ‘ 

teditably. rhe 

i lravis pianist 

fespectively, and they were ably supported by an orchestra 
tected from the members of the Hallé Band 


ANDOVER. Praise” was pet 
rmed at the Choral 
Xlety, with the assistance of members of the Church Choir. 
Accompaniments were supplied by a string or 
y Mr. W. Broome at the organ. r 





Mendelssohn's ‘ Hymn of 
Varish Church on January 10, by the 





and 


TIMES. 


Lightfoot, 


Miriam” were 


by Miss Lizzie 
a high standard 
Messiah’ at tl 
Williams conducted, and secured well-con 


satisfaction. 


Mr. J. 


second } 
led by Mr 
pr ved 
The Croydon 
Mr. Oswald La 
or their twenty 
December 10. T 
The snow,’ 
Chorus from * The 


hirst oncert oO 
direction of Mr. T. 
poem Was recited 
part in Mendelss« 
art was sung by 


Was success 


were 


‘King Olaf. 
Ernest 


Hollier conduct 








BLACKBURN, 


g 
accommodation, the Theatre 
St. Cecilia and Vocal Union for their concert on December 
every way 

The chief work performed was Dvordak’s 
choir and principals sang with great 
Miss Gertrude 


19, which was 


bride,’ in which 
dramatic point. 


Mr. Harold Wilde 


mn se. G 


Be KGNOR, 


—~FEBRUAR\ 


Own 


success 1n 


The latter were 
and Mr. Charles Tree. 
the orchestra played Tchaikovsky's ‘Symphonie Pat 
Bairstow conducted. 


A sel 
sung at St. Wilfred’s Church on J 





organist 





I, IQrt. 


ion from Part I. of 





and choirmaster 


vccompanied at the organ. 


CARDIFF. (x 


hestra. 





interpretations of the choruses. 
Miss Emily Breare, Miss Gwladys Robert 
Macklin and 


} 


Croypvoxn.—Th 
first concert of the 
evening of January 


vividly descriptive 


t 


second part was « 





Perrott (soprano) 
Mr. Graham 
portions of the 


pal Ol 


himself, 


chose Stanford's * 


vanied, and conti 
Pann “On 





GILMORTON, —¢ 


how of forty-tw 
orchestra of string 


Miss 


taken by 
Mr. A. Page anc 
mnducted 
GUILDFORD The 


society gave a n 


fore a crowded audi 
overture to* Die Meistersinger, 


The 


Penfold, 





’ 
performed at ( 
Church on December 16, under the 
E. Williams, 
String Or 

me, especially in the middle voices. h 
Jenkins. The Harmonic Society attair 
performar f 


with 


he assistance oO 





ne Choir sal 


merit in 


Mr. 


ve orchestra, and 


David Hu; 


‘The Messial 


urch on Christmas Day, in 


smart 


cantata, and contri 
stanton 


District 


Miss 


buted separate 


December 18, 


fully performed in the « 


NICeS, 





ls ‘Ga 


thei 


on January 


The sok 





s 


Mr. J. Harry Mor, 


The choir was augmented for 
a string orchestra assisted with the accompaniments. 
principals were Miss Ella Stelling 
Siddle and Mr. Stu: 
onducted, and Mr. J. 


ig, 
urt McIntosh. 


E. Pallise was at 


programme. TI 
Rees, and Mr. 
isual, an 
Orchestral Societ 
chose an x¢ 
concert, whicl 


Ladies 


Che Ferry Hill and Distri 


Revenge as tl 
ason, which took 


Shields. Before the work was sung t 


Mr. W. Arnet.— Tl 


* Hear my prayer,’ 


Jacobson. The 


ind d 
Daisy Pearson 
J. G. Colledg 


(; ( I 
neert 
nee. works ] 





‘Peer Gynt 


joists were Miss 


Mr. John Pr 
Miss E.G. Midok 


sn 





g to the temporary failure of other 
Royal was engaged by the 








nuary 





The | 





f 





Madame 





ethcient 

















and four soloists, 
drums. 


Miss 








MUSICAL 





THE 





Symphony Orchestra 


The North Staftordshire 








| 1 Chor Society, conducted by Mr. John Cope, 

ert on December 26 in the Town Hall for the 

t Nor Stafis Infirmary. The feature of chief 

' was t erformance of ‘In the morning,’ a 

‘ for " rel by * Stafford North * of verses 

y Ernest Bil I soluists were Miss Doris Plant 

d Mr. Charles Tre (vocalists und Miss Eileen Cheatle 

{ st I rcl ! | d a Liszt * Hungarian 
iN M rsinger Overture. 





West Lor ’ S rday, Decemb« 
I f re Was an ex performar of Cok 
I ! I Wed st by the choi 1 


15 ict 
Mr. E. A. Martell \ noteworthy 
! r sti t Christ's Hospital is ut all tl 
X S ns, a; S pphie 
, rs 
] I I first of a series of 
! I ! St. Mar ( I took place on 
LD r 14, V ex rfor ‘ f Spohr's 
I | t first ] nnesburg—was given 
Mr. W. D tl wganist and 
I s ! The soloists were Miss May 
( Ml VW \ Mr. Henry Tyhurst, and 
M | | ves I leader of t rchestra was 
ur ‘I Wy ' Mr. | Ss pres tt rgan. 
I ! t ' I I 
I \ rforman f St r’s 
I ( t Jair Vas git t ti Parish Churc} 
| rv 1 ! rection of Mr. Charl 
( \ t ! ter of the chur 
r of Ss wer sisted 1 small or 




















] M L. Hay l att orga 
! Par Chur I t 
I Spa.—T 1 Chris Ss seri of 
| vas he M ( irc! n Sunday, 
| I t rch perform hn E. 
\W 1 Li nt . story 
I I rts were well sust 1 by 
Messrs. I M t am % M re | $s me ers 
t Miss E. Tr ss (sopranc The org 
Miss E. kK tt, a Mr. G. Ker t, 
i N \ » ‘ 3s 1 its 
! I perance Hall 
1) ris, W S s ‘Fes re Deum’ ar 
I ( I rogram The choir sang 
ver er Mr. Charles 
] I st wer Miss Lill 
\\ M ( \ rs, Mr. Henry Turnpenney 
I rmor Si ga 
( Vs ‘*T 
( HH DD ri \ 1 
I I I i 1 I 
ging The s 
M | I ‘ir. Gwynne Dav 
Mr \lfr I Mr 
l S le | tt’s May Queen’ and 
~ I ] r | Christmas entertainment 
I S D er2I. T ncij 
I M Edith Davi Ir. Il. ¢ ch and 
M \\ \ il progr } was rr yg d \ 
S Mr. Henry Ridu nd 
i r » r nth 
t 1) r7 \ teres 
I 5 ‘Des T I 
( I t t i t 
M ] i 1 TI us Kaymon The 
t Mr. Edw I left produced his ow 
S Mar D I ists were Miss 





TIMES. 





FEBRUARY I, 


MATLOCK. *The Messiah’ was performed hy th 
Choral and Orchestral Society in the Town Hall o 
December 15, under the direction of Dr. G. P. Allen 
The choir and the soloists—Miss Rachel James, Miss Ethe 
Gregory, Mr. W. L. Wildgoose and Mr. J. Coleman 
combined to give one of the best interpretations of the wor 
been heard in the district for some years. 


that has 


MELBOURNE.—A programme of a high order was choser 
for the fourth of the season’s concerts given by the \ 
Professional Orchestra, which took place on November 1 

Mr. W. A. Laver. Brahms’s third 
tre of interest, other 


under the direction of 


Symphony was the cen important ems 
being the third * Leonore’ overture and the preludes t 
* Lohengrin,’ ‘ Die Meistersinger’ and * Parsifal.” For the 





succeeding concert, on November 26, a performance of the 
Choral Symphony, with the Victorian Festival Cl ir, 
was arranged to be given under the direction of Mr. 
Frederic Beard. 

Mitrorp-oNn-SEA.—On January 18, the Choral Societi 
of Milford-on-Sea and New Milton joined forces for 
performance of Stanford’s ‘ Revenge.” The music, whic 


was attacked with great vigour and precision, made a dee 


pression on large audiences, both in the afternoon and 
evening. The orchestra, led by Signor Bertoncini, « 





tower 


Bournemouth, had a f strength in Mr. G. G 





Cleather, whose resonant timpani were remarka 
effective. The programme was completed by part-song 
madrigals, violin and pianoforte solos. Mr. Abdy Williams 


Norwicu.—The Norwich Orchestral and Operatic Unior 
its first appearance in opera, since the Society has 
formed an operatic section, during the first week in January, 
when they gave several performances of Gade’s charming 
‘The Erl-king’s daughter.’ This was 
| first time asa grand opera, with appropriate 
costumes, special scenery and stage effects. The band 
cl ich numbered about fifty performers, ini 
the principals, were all amateurs. The audience 
ve, and specially warm in their applause of th 
t, the storm 


dramatic cantata, 


presented for the 









lading 


were 








appreciat 
whole setting of the scene, the 
difficult and dramatic music of the Erl-king’s d 
(Miss W. Balls) and her attendant Erl maidens being ven 
ll given. The opera was preceded by a comediett 

by Henry Furnival. Mr. Ernest 


and also designed 





second 








well 





Harcourt cor yughout, 








Oxrorp.—On December 18, in the Town Hall, tl 
Christmas portion of the ‘ Messiah” was given by a larg 
choir collected from various choirs, and went admirably. 
The soloists were Misses Merry and Gardiner, Mr. C. M 
Child and Mr. J. Lomas. The performance al 
S ral well-known and popular carols. Mr. W 


1 careful conductor, and Mr. Kerry an excellent organist. 
The Musical Society held their second tw 
On the first night the 
performers, the former 
Richter and Liverpo 
Mons. André Mangeot. 


PENRITH. 
days’ festival on December 7 and 8. 


7 
1 and choir 


r chiefly 
Symphor 


numbered 230 





of members of the 








sisting 

ny Orchestras, led by 
1 local amateurs assisted. The programm 
Dvorak’s ‘Te Deum,’ in which the soloists wer 
e Westmorland (Penrith) and Mr. Herbert Brown: 
‘Revenge’; Elgar’s ‘Spanish serenade,’ for 
horus and orchestra ; and a choral ballad, ‘ The Abbots 
festival by the Rev. T. W. 
Stephenson, who himself conducted. The choir, under 
their able conductor, Mr. E. Godfrey Brown, sang wit 
udmirable restraint and intelligence, their interpretation ‘ 
the more delicate passages in both the works being especially 
praiseworthy. On the second night ‘The Messiah’ was 
en. For this work the choir was strengthened by singers 
from Appleby, Kirkby Stephen and Brough. Band and 

choir together numbered 350 performers. The 
were Miss Evans-Williams, Miss Dilys Jones, Mr. Webster 
Millar and Mr. Herbert Brown. For a small town, the 


performances on both nights were noteworthy. We 


Sever also 
included 
Miss 


Stanford's 








written for this 


1 » 9 
plessing, 


ry 
S 


soloists 


ire glad 

















Lives 


Rt 


perior 





so in 
Macd | 
a 
Ligar $s 


vocalist 





I. T. Jor 
pr parins 
was Mr, 
with o 
with § gri 


Decembe 


Vacont 


TUNBR 
leasant ( 
Handel’s 
The solo: 


members 
reditably 
f the chu 
throughou 


Wr MBI 
their twer 
onsisted « 
Galatea.’ 
Enriquez, 
William B 
tchestra ‘ 














uary, 


rming 
was 


priat 











erpo 
ingeot 
ramm 
s wer 
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add that the efforts of the committee were splendidly 


supported by crowded and appreciative audiences, the 
receipts amounting to upwards of £220, an amount which 
will provide a small balance after payment of the heavy 


expenses. 

PETERHEAD.—The fifth annual performance of ‘ Israel in 
gypt,” by the Peterhead Choral Society, which took place 
n January 2, showed no break in the musical progress of this 
body, and surpassed all previous efforts. The orchestra 
sonsisted chiefly of members of the (ueen’s Cross Amateur 
Orchestral Society. Mr. Frederick Boothroyd was at the 
rg A large audience showed full appreciation of the 
merits of the performance, and of the work of Mr. Warren 


} 
i 


T. Clemens as conductor. 


DISH.—A 


nt was 


creditable preformance of Spohr’s ‘ Last 
! given at St. Elisabeth’s Church on 
December 20. The organist was Mr. Owen G. Ferry, and 
soloists were Miss Florence Skinner, Miss Eleanor 
Livesey, Mr. William Stark and Mr. John Astington. 





RuNCcORN.—On_ three evenings in Christmas week, 
performances of *‘ Midsummer night’s Dream’ (two acts) 


were given by the County Secondary School, whose stock of 
ur talent is much to be envied. The music, adapted 
Mendelssohn, was given under the direction of the 


idmaster, Mr. Luther Gledhill. 





St. HELENs.—The most successful concert ever given in 
St. Helens was that of the Musical Society on November 23. 
measure of this success was due to the visit to his 
native town of Mr. Thomas Beecham, who conducted the 
llent professional orchestra (led by Mr. Vasco V. Akeroyd) 
he ‘ Meistersinger’ overture, Prelude to Act III. of 
‘Peer Gynt’ suite, and other works. The 
Society were heard to great advantage under their own 

nductor, Dr. S. B. Siddall, in ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding-feast’ ; 

so in Von Holst’s eight-part ‘ Ave Maria’ for female voices, 


‘> 








Macdowell’s *Dance of the gnomes’ (male voices), and 
Elgar’s ‘Go, song of mine. Mr. Webster Millar was the 


alist of the occasion. 


SHERBORNE.—The School Musical Society gave their 
194th concert on December 19. The programme included 
Act II. of Gluck’s The choruses were 
ficiently sung in Italian by the choir of ninety boys, 
Mr. Ivor Dennis, a master of the School, ably sustaining th: 
lo part. The orchestra, augmented for the occasion, was 


lby Mr. C. Regan. Mr. C. H. Hodgson conducted. 





* Orpheus.’ 


TREORCHY.—The first performance in South Wales of 


Bach’s ‘St. Matthew’ Passion was given by the Choral 
Society on December 26. Great credit is due to Mr. 


T. Jones, who conducted, for introducing this work and 
preparing so excellent a performance. The tenor 
vas Mr. Frank Mullings, who fulfilled his exacting task 
great ability. The performance was repeated on 
December 27, when also an evening concert was given at 
which Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hymn of Praise’ was sung. 


soloist 





Troon, N.B.—The Troon Parish Church Choral Society 

gave a highly successful performance of ‘ The Messiah’ in 
e church on December 28, under the conductorship of 
V ] ~ : ~¢* = 

Mr. A. Dinsdale. [he accompaniments were provided 
y a contingent of strings from the Scottish Orchestra. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—On Day the Mount 
Pleasant Congregational Church Choir performed Part I. of 
Handel's *‘ Messiah,’ together with the ‘ Hallelujah Chorus.’ 


Christmas 








The solos and recitatives were divided amongst various 
members of the choir, who acquitted themselves very 
reditably. Mr. Sidney Coote, the organist and choirmaster 


{the church, directed the service, and presided at the organ 
throughout. 


WEMBLEY. 


The Choral Society gave the first concert of 
their twenty-first season on December 16. 


The first part 
onsisted of an admirable performance of Handel’s ‘ Acis and 
Galat a.’ The solo parts were sustained by Mlle. Ernestine 
Enriquez, Mr. William Doe, Mr. Alfred C. Steed, and Mr. 
William Burt, and the work was accompanied by an efficient 
tchestra of strings, with pianoforte. 


author may attach 
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WELLINGTON (N.Z.)—On November 11, Elgar's * The 
Dream of Gerontius’ was performed for the first time in 
New Zealand. The executants were the Wellington Choral 
Society, conducted by Mr. J. Maughan Barnett. The 
dimensions of the choir, which consisted of 160 singers, were 
small, but not toosmall for adequate interpretation of the 
choral music, and the qualities of expressiveness and good 
tone, which are independent of numbers, were present in 
the singing. Thus Elgar’s fully-developed style was 
its first introduction to a New Zealand audience in a manner 
to secure full appreciation. The soloists were Miss Nellie 
Castle, Mr. E. J. Hill and Mr. John Prouse. The 
municipal orchestra played the instrumental part efficiently. 
The performance was highly creditable to all concerned. — 

A combined orchestral concert and organ recital was given 
at the Town Hall on November 23 by the Municipal 
Orchestra, and Mr. Barnett. The chief of the orchestral 
numbers conducted by Mr. Barnett the Adagio from 
Beethoven’s second Symphony ; his principal organ solo was 
Bach’s Prelude and Fugue 


given 


was 


in C minor. 


heir first concert of 


| Wokinc.—The Musical Society gave 
the season on January 17. MacCunn’s ‘The wreck of the 
Hesperus,’ which was performed for the second time by the 








the 
works i 


Society, on this occasion showed off the qualitic Ss ol 
Other choral 


small choir to advantage. 
the programme were Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s * Kk 
ind Brahms’s ‘ Rhapsody.’ In both works the so 
were taken by Miss Helen Blain. Mr. Patrick 
conducted. 


WooLwIcH. 


great 








-The fe 1 ol 


cr} 
ig! 


Woolwich Orchestral Society was given on December 14, at 


rty -s¢ cond concert of the Borot 


the Town Hall. The programme included Rimsky 
Korsakoff's Symphoniette in A minor, the ‘Fidelio’ and 
‘Fra Diavolo’ overtures, Gounod’s ‘ Saltarello,’ Mr. Edward 
dance (‘The Seasons’), and Grieg’s 
vos. 3 and 4. The vocalists were Miss 
Mr. Herbert Heyner. Mr. Sidney Horton 


German’s harvest 
Norwegian Dances, 
Ida Kahn and 
conducted. 








YEOvVIL.—On January 10 the Choral Society gave their 
winter miscellaneous concert, consisting of part-songs and 
orchestral items. Solos were rendered by Miss Christine 


Bywater (soprano) and the Rev. E. Capel-Cure (violoncell 


Mr. H.C. L. Stocks was the conductor. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


Jameson's English version runs as follows 
Spring-time’s behest, 

within his breast, 

mn heart and voice there was laid : 

ven sang he as Nature bade ; 

1 the power 


needa 
was granted from her dower. 


It is, of course, a very free translation rom ‘Tl 
Meistersinger.’ 
VocaALisTt.—The upper register of a rit is 1 


adiscovera DN 


difficult to devel 
humming high pit 


p- It is sometimes 





hes or by singing softly with a minimu 








of restraint. Sonority will then come by practice. Th 
tenor voice must be similarly treated ; but opini litter 
See the article in our present number. 

STRAD.—There are tens of thousands of violins 
* Stradivarius,’ that is, made on that model. You can buy 
new one so labelled for less than ten shilli BS ca 
buy labels and fix them yourself. But all the same, 4 





violin may be worth £1,000. 

Sypit EAtox.—The motto in the = score u's 
Concerto means ‘Here lies buried the soul of 
Beethoven's Symphonies arranged for pianoforte are published 


in Peters’ edition in tw 
Brown.—We are u le 
f the Antiphon you send. We cannot print t 


untold value to t 


» volumes, price 2s. Q@. ea 





to help to unravel the notatior 





Numerous other held over or have been dealt 


with privately. 


answers al 
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! H. ¢ r My ¢ J. Reyr 
H ( < ‘ M I. C. Beckw 
Ant DD oO \ Vit 
I 0 ful | 1 St 
2 \ O¢ It H. | 
Ss. S. W O ¢ \ \. ( 
\l Oo t ma. 5 
\ ( \. M O en I A. S 
W. Jack O |e ,\ J. B. Pow 
| oO] f< }. | 
R. | Oo! ( G. E. 1 
i,w.w oO} . 
( ( oO! Mu W. H. ¢ 
| | | oO] ( I 1. « 
H.H oO! J. 1 
a @ oO! ( ( l Ss. S. Wesley 
- oO! ( ee W 
Ww. ( O11 H. 1 
E,W O }. W. 1 
| | oO »~ <&.% R 
( ® 0) \ ( ( 
H.I.K Oo \ Ss 
j oO \ I Pr. K 
, ( Os I. « 
Os Har M 
( Os j. V. R 
( ( ( kK. « ( ( Mart 
; ( M 
‘ow oO | WI ]. Na 
oO l S. Cole ge-] 
oO | “ae G. 1. Elve 
a) | 1 W.t 
| oO l H. W. W 
| | Ol A. D. ¢ 
| ( W. ¢ 
\ | I H. | 
| ( C. Stegg 
| oO r. A.W ; 
} I. B. 
I J. | 
kK H le) A. E. ¢ 
Or es 
x I C1 
. | H. K 
( is Ve.5 
\ ‘ Wud 
( . BE. A. Sy 
I OO} r. At Bb. Roge 
I. Hi Ie I s W. H. ¢ 
The I F. FE. ¢ 
H | W. H. ¢ 
| I Van 
N I ( (; 
( I Lord H. Somerse 
\ I | ) Ch. Gou 
H I I }. B.D 
| ( H. W. W 
I ( H. | 
| ( ~ H | t 
The S ( H. i I 
l Fr. I 
( \ I H. I 
( l l ( M. ¢ 
1 l Ot A. D. r 
“it | O¢ Cc. W 
(1 l N G.B 
( 1 I Oo} r. Att 
1 N I I i A. 3 var 
! I I Cc. St 
\\ I l G8 W 
bk. I I Me (I ) A. BELG 
I I I G. J. I 
| \\ 5.6 
WV p G. R. V 
I WW Ferr I 
\ \ kK. Vine H 
EK. H. 1 \ I C. Maephe 
i \\ | C. Macy 
W | Ch. ¢ d 
I). ¢ Ve f H Me 
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THE WORLD. By Haro. 
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~~ CANTATAS FOR LENT. 


IN THE DESERT AND IN THE 
GARDEN 


SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BARITONE SOLI 
AND CHORUS 


VIOLET CRAIGIE HALKETT 
FERRIS TOZER. 
Price O 


I Sol-f s W 
I 


THE CRUCIFIXION 


A MEDITATION 


I 


SACRED PASSION OF THE HOLY REDEEMER 
REV. W. J. SPARROW-SIMPSON, M.A. 


J. STAINER. 


THE DARKEST HOUR 


SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BARITONE sO 
AND CHORUS 


HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION, 


HAROLD MOORE. 


Price One S 9 Sixpe 
Paper boards, 2s. ; Tonic Sol-fa, 9 

W vy. os. ¢ per ro St ¢ Parts, ¢ r 
\ Part Full S MS 


THE CROSS OF CHRIST 
W. MAURICE ADAMS 


THOMAS ADAMS. 


P oO 


I fa I W 


IS IT NOTHING TO YOU? 


AN EASY CANTATA 


REV. E. V. HALL. M.A. 
Price Eightp 
Sol-fa, 3d. Words, with Music to the Hymns, pr 


LAST NIGHT AT 


VIA DOLOROS\ 
A DEVOTION 


FOR BARITONE SOLO AND CHORUS 
ee Pp 


EK. CUTHBERT NUNN. 


OLIVET TO CALVARY 


INTERSPERSED WITH HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY 
PHE CONGREGATION 


SHAPCOTT WENSLE\ 


J. H. MAUNDER. 


Price, One Shilling Sixpe 
Pap | Sol-fa, g W ' 
Wi Parts, 1 ¢ s Ms 


AT THE FOOT OF THE CROSS 


(STABAT MATER) 
’R SOLI, CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 


ANTON DVORAK. 


s Ww. \ I 
z Part \\ | FullS (Lat s), 4 
BETHANY 
JOSEPH BENNETT 


C. LEE WILLIAMS. 


Price Two Shillings 

Paper boards, 2s. 6d. 1 Sol-fa, 

String Parts, 8s. 6d. ; Wind Parts, 15s. 6d. ; I 
W rds \ =< & per 1 


GETHSEMANE 
JOSEPH BENNETT 
C. LEE WILLIAMS. 
Price Two Shillings 


String Parts, ros. 6d. Wind Partsand Full Score, MS 
WW 7s. 6d. per 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LiMitrep. 
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REDUCED PRICES. 
rr ~ ~ ~ rr Y 
4 PF wi 2 a 
sy CH. GOUNOL 
By C ‘ I 1 ). 
aX & 
VOCAL SCORE. Paper cover REDUCED PRICK 2 6 
Ditto Paper boards do. 3 0 
Dit Cloth, gilt do. 5 Oo 
D Tonic Sol-fa Edition ose ws , do. I © 
PART I. Paper cover d 1 ¢ 
Ditr IN SEPARA PART PART 2. Paper cover do, I 
PART 3. Paper cover eee : du. I 
-I>D ,ATI . ITCH e 
SEPARATE CHORUSES. 
Re ED P I > & Re t P ' 
THE EARTH Is My Poss! N ) UNFOLD, YE PORTALS EVERLASTIN do oO 3 
Lorp Jesus, Tu Al BI EST > do. Oo 3 Ditto Tonic Sol-fa «+ do Oo 1 
LIGHT : a ‘ . a LOVELY APPEAR (Soprano Svlo and 
Ditto Tonic Sol-fa _ ‘ do. o 13 Chorus) was cee do Oo 3 
THE REPROACHEs (Chorus or Quarte do. Oo 2 Ditto Tonic Sol-fa do. o 1% 
BESIDE THE CROSS REMAININ . do. © 3 THE WORD Is FLESH BECOME do > 6 
For us THE CHRIS1 E A VICTIM Ditto Tonic Sol-fa do Oo 3 
AVAILIN do. oO SAVIOUR OF MEN do o 2 
g t of the words with whic he same 
I e wever, is t y a powerful factor, and the words being not 
f ft Phen, to speak only of Gounod’s work, it is strong 
\ my} " story r strate it in fectively 
ly ’ € r io term ‘ r 
( Bach Li ‘ f mind, and r a gly « t a 
t M 
s ur s \ it which 
‘ } t a 1 i Re ipt 1 resp t aw A t nar 
ul t 1 “ ver il a a etle whe € rec \ 
vi g l Z r Sa y ev r Redempuion * perfor 
\ I ( S t of M Allen ¢ w er and thei terested 
M ae 
Lonpon: NOVELLO ANI COMPANY, Limite. 
“ PHkE PASSION 
\ MeEbITATION ON THE SUFFERINGS OF CHRIS 
PENITENCE nei eiceith Satie dcaleed 
P LR D¢ yN AND HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CHOIR AND 
CONGREGATION 


PEACE - 
J. VARLEY ROBERTS. 


J. H. MAUNDER. atin 


UCITABLE FOR LENT 


For the ; WATCH YE, PRAY YE 


sy cewed \ CANTATA 


OR SOLI. CHORI AND ORCHESTRA 

J. S. BACH. 
Kk. H. THORNI 
\ 

| \ CLAUDE AVELIN( 

| One S 
I 
l N ( 


‘Ts LORD’S PRAYER.—Congregational Setting, 
by Ricuarp I I y Mus. | (Lond.) Price 14d. 


I 1 \ ' M ( ANY. Limited. 
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~ | ~~ COMPOSITIONS | _ ie Compones will te pe 


EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus.D. CANTAB. 








SERVICES. 
Four Voi 


. . 7 ALFRED R. GAUL’'S 
ind Jubilate in E. Four Voice d. ee z a = 
I Nunc dimiitis in D d. PASSION SE R\ I€ Ek 


do. in E flat 


Ss 3d. 








o ae Service in G. (Men's Voice i. : an . 

° —— . * LENT AND GOOD FRIDAY. 

c ANTHEMS, 

} “Oo if the deep”) Sch \ t ‘ ikable tale el € \ 
Ihy truth (Lent) dapted t p \ ‘ vritten a st The 
(Easter) ' ‘ will p e Mr. ( t 

I S p re 
G She Ir} t with P. t by 
€ \ t } 


tion before Pilate,’ “The Mockery on Calvary,’ ‘ The Shadow of Dea 
PIANOFORTH ‘ . , - tvle « the comp ens 


14 1M: waft ow Mr. ( ‘ fective 
M to Gi ( I . 

: Musical Sket ; 

14 ik wl t I 

6" ‘ , 


: ORGAN MUSIC, wath gigantic Sal ses 


fi W the ‘H ( 
Twe sy P First Set . - 2s. od. posers worh Mr. Gaul } not writt 
ee 1 Set ee Ss. Od t \ the t € ¢ t r { 
w ] I I Alle to 1 Altog Mr. ¢ 
6d r g 
1s. 6d 





Lond N AND ( PANY, Limited. 


CHURCH MUSIC FOR LENT | semmoctartrs imiet Ochone 5 
ALFRED H. \LLEN. may be had on application to the ( ne, Gilhoas Ladin, Sle 


VOCAL SCORE. STAFF NOTATION, 40rn THOUSAND. 
BLESSED ARE THEY THAT MOURN 
FULL ANTHEM 


wore Gene 8 | JOAN OF ARC 


- Pine Faun ; AN HISTORICAL CANTATA 


THREE SACRED SONGS. FOR THREE SOLO VOICES, CHORUS AND 
COME UNTO HIM. ORCHESTRA 
THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD. MUSIC BY 
AN EVENING HYMN FOR PASSIONTIDE. 





sy are ae fw lo Uno Arie fr os ALFRED R. GAUL. 
t Chi rel Oxt : si ao i 
Few ( i rT s 
€ 1 et © st vg SIXpe i exqul R, Gaul’s * J \ 
for the fi \ il Ass ul € 





e : > : “ — — a. = enhance the high reputation of its ¢ = a Li waged 
\ I A ( IN [ ( [ » “ he i ispiration of a hi “I iciar The Cantata is 


A SACRED CANTATA even a more masterly and ‘The H ly City. 








uddersfield Examiner. 
, TiN HI {REI I EN} F | ‘*No more charming Cantata than ‘ Joan of Ar bee 
THE SAVIOUR’S LIFE ON EARTH. ch sen. It abounds ir, delicious music. _ There is 1 1 tedious note 1 
R TW it. Newcastle-on-Tyne Daily Chronicle. 
R O SOLO VOI OR FASS) anp yR . . . . 
ICES (TENOR BASS) CHORUS ** Gives the listener a vivid and realistic impression, its attractiveness 
INTERSPERSED witH Hy ES , in Cu being continuous instead of sj Bra rd Observer 


**The Exeter Oratorio So 


E WORDS SELECTED FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES | 22d it may safely be said 
AND THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY eagresllicgs ce Bicone HL gpectye 20 








es 
or more interesting ¢t the 
PEL ~1T) <7 ER Tienes. 
FREDERICK ILIFFE, M.A. ; 
\ “One of the n t cle htful Concerts ever give \ e South Shield 
I DD Ox O t to the [ ersit 1 Ont Ch Society was th f last eve g, whe he pri pal piece wa 
Joan of Ar We not speak t hig! Mr. ¢ sw “ h 
| ' \ _ i f the n t terest de ript , latly Ne s 
I S I ! 
mily plete, f ( eat Price, pay ver pape let cloth, 4 
box I Sol-fa, 1s. ; \ | ea WW y, 758 ’ 
nple wi fH I t ( i ) 
ul Parts z ¢ , al pa wd tpp I é 
t A ( , ese Cantatas and ¢ 
< s < fer 


NOVEL I AND COMPANY, Linmrrvep, 
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MUSIC FOR EASTER 
EKASTER HYMN 


PRANO AND TENOR SOLI, CHORUS 
ORCHESTRA (OR ORGAN) 


GEORGE J. BENNETT. 


EMMAUS 
BIBLICAL SCENI 
f e ( M Fest 
By A. HERBERT BREWER. 


BETHANY TIS THE SPRING OF SOULS TO-DAY 
SACRED CANTATA = en eee 
By E. H. LEMARE 


OLI AND CHORUS OF MIXED VOICES 
\ I r Or stral A 

| _- HYMNS, &c. 
W. RHYS-HERBERT. a 
|. LIONE] BENNETI 


N 
I 


PANGE LINGUA 


HYMN O11 rik PASSION 


} 


' , . _ 1A 5 THRE HYMNARY 
JAMES BADEN POW np re gg a 


ANTHEMS FOR EASTER 


LUTE SERIES 


ERNEST EDWIN MITCHELL. 


HT Ol PHEI I S 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
. \! L HAIL, DEAR CONQUEROR. By THOMAS AbDA\ 
4 Price 1 ; a 


YE GLAD THEN, YE CHILDREN. — By SING YE TO THE LORD By EDWARD ¢ 
\ ; I . » i Sol-f 











l s I I 
Me ] a4 
( l \ l ] f t ~ 
l ( ert H I ( ; H 
Mendels ] l f s 
\. M l bh. ft ( 
weWw l l ‘ 
M. bE M His N GC. M 
( Vi NM W. ¢ 
'. G Ml l I EB. W 
1B \I H. | 
E.V.H M O WAC. 
H. W. Wareing 4 M A. ( 
] EK. West N Ol H. ¢ 
that epest J. St I Not Oo! r.A. W 
y 1. | } Not Ol J kb. W 
glory Bb. Hayne N . s 
1) A\\ y glory F. litte N ( G. BA Ek. W 
yg \ M. W Nov S ) ( I 
oO righte H.sS N H. | 
Angel of the I B. 1 Oo LG 
Lar \ ] Spot 2) 3 
( I Ss. S. Wesk 0 ) EK. H. 7 
I Ke 0 > hk 
g Boy O M. BE 
B. I s oO H | 
IB oO \ H 4 
Pr 2) }.G 
I. St oO Ss S. W ‘ 
f ( J. 1 0 H. J. kK 
f S wr oO | \ \ . 
E. W. N O } kK 
J. M. ¢ J. Ait O Ek. M. 1 
G. ht O FLA 
W | I H N ~ 
Ek. H. Th I J I 
See kK. A. Sydent I t I B.S 
I O. Ki R I ( 
I E. V.H Re I ( 1. I 
I \. Macf k ] GC. M 
| l l Ss Re © I s 
I g E.V.H Ss I << 
I BE. Vv. S I ( ( 
C. H.1 S I \I 
kb. V.H s l C.H I 
g Huzh I | EK. Vine H 
. ome le I 4 
E. V. H I ( J. W. Gritt 
\ \lfred H | : ( Oliver K 
te g E. V. H rhe D I EF. Vine H 
H Oliver K 1 The s A. « 
Christ ( Gou The B.S 
Thy sak ( G 1 The I g B. i. 2 
G Sp ‘ *The | H.s 
pp y B. Tours 1 rhe | sK J.P 
W I J G. M. Garr The I sk ss 
] Hayes 4 rhe | 1 s. ¢ l 
Har rhe I z W. H. M 
) Ch B. Steane *The I s V.N 
\ Me M. B. I The | s H.S 
H. Gads rhe | ( Ml. ¢ $ 
\ F. R. Greenis! The |! \ WLM 
His own S F. E. Glads The | , sA 
v Uy \ Wesley 1 rhe p ewl “ I C. Bair $ 
He lr. Adams ‘The strain t » > 
the Re R Rogers 4 Phe strife is B. 1 s 
y ( , oe shank 4 Ihe strife is bh. St 
( Charles Macph ; They have t Ly I J. St 
! € J s BI Ss J. ¢ &, ¢ I rt a, <4 Basil H 
Je G. A. Macfar rt s m. Ma. e x vm 
Ww Ct I Atkins l ( A.M 
I e risen with ¢ st(Tw M. b. Foste l \. W. M 
If 1 be W ( H. M. Hig 1 l }. Sew 
If € “ Cc} | vl rr s the ‘a 
I x \ P G. F. ¢ lis : ( ) E. H. Le 
vay give | I ily g ] Kk. W 
way give th I. ch Up t y of w \I B. I 
hee ( W ( . Who is our lif pI IV.R 
» the Alt ( : Wl y lf W tA 
I will g ¥ rejoice W. A. C. Cruicksh ‘ Ww) Ss h was M. BF 
I | rt oO!| MI. Kings yc. \ I Phee AS 
Iw fy TI J. B.¢ W. H. Bell, ¢ 40 Whos r Ss away ( W. 
I ify 1 E. M. Le d. Why rage fier ‘ M 
I fy TI Bs. Luard-Selby “Why seek ye the living \.H A. Alex 
: \. Sulliva 6d Why seek ye the liv (Tw M. B. I 
I {7 wer M. Greene 4d. | *Why seek ye the living E. J. Hoy 
I A. Sulliva rk Why seek ye the liv F. I 4 
( to-day Alfred R. Gaul 4d. Worthy the | H ( 
] ( se Oliver King 4 W hy is l 
J Myles B. Foster “WwW \ t I " 
N I a stow 1 W I P.. § I 
Anth ms marked this to be had in Toni Sol: fa, 1c@., I } s rd 2 l, ea 


Lonnon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limrren. 
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HYMN I NES ew Bown | 
CAROLS \I | SIC 


GEORGE C. MARTIN. SAMUEL SEBASTIAN WES SLEY. 


THE 


TU 




































\[l 


EAsy SETTIN or BENEDICITE. Fourth Th 


Price Tw : 6 
EASY EVENING SERVICE SRS iN = ted 
. a Letter | Price Twopence. 2 pag’ 
HYMN TUNES ; LARGHETTO Movenest 1x. E axon, Fok Orcas, n 
WORSLEY STANIFORTH. N Company, Limit Keer 
THE KING SHALL REJOICE 
\NTHEM : 
N l BLE FO (HE COMING CORONATION SEASON 


t 


\SCENSIONTIDE AND EPIPHANY 


NEW EASTER ANTHEMS, &e. HENRY EDWARD HODSON. pus De 


» BY CALEB SIMPER. . Me 


LORD, REBUKE ME NOT 


PRAUERODE) 


ITE AN \R SERVICES FOR SOLI, CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA HI 
J. S. BACH. ae 
N $3 al 
I y E. H. THORNI 
~ :' \ y J. MICHAEL DIACK 
\ I 
OnE Sut NG. Ser7 
No. : Novi Company, Limite 
THE VILL AG E ORGANIST 
CORONATION ANTHEMS. . ‘ veliaieiaal 
\ MUSIC FOR LENT AND HOLY WEEK By 
th Edit. 4 saceilaaa 5 
tl : “e 
| New, 19 JOHN E. WEST. mae 
I hopi 
( H I ‘alee 
\ I He H. M. Higg 
I I God (** M ) Hand 
H ( l ) Ha 4 
? I ( | ( ) 1.3 [| 
; W. 
B ‘ 


' MUSIC FOR EASTER ate 
Very Populai EASTER \THE MS ; = Con 


Compose by EDWYN A. CLARE. JOHN E. WEST. 


I | G. Mer 
I } ( H * Ad ( am Agni 
Healey Wi \ 
I I 1 ) John E. We 
All ¢ I (** Last J e) LF 
M B. Luard-S \I | 
I ( ce I f ) . 
Hart ized by J. S. I 
p 
p ) 
N ( I 
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WUSTC FoR CHURCH CHOIRS. 


* \ real boon to Choirs.” 


THE CHURCH CHOIR BOOK. 











Responses (Ferial, Festal, and Plainsong ‘Ely Confession, Litany, 54 Kyries, 16 Gloria Tibi and 
st al Amens, 7 Ve spe r Hy. nns, Organ Acc¢ mmpanime nts | to the Lord's Prayer and Cr ve 77 pages Music, 
wes ruled for MS. Z7hird Edition. Price ts. 6d. ; in Clo 
T music has been selected from the writings of AGUTTER, ARNOLD, ATTWOOD, Boycr, BEXFIELD, 
reEk, Buck, Copp, Hopkins, C. H. Lioyp, Martin, NAREs, SMART, STAINER, TALLIS, 
RS, , in addition to specially-written contributions by G. J. BENNETT, Orro GoLpscuMiptT, HAYDN 
, J. WH. Maunper, T. Territs Nosie, J. VARLEY Roperts, and others. 
! t Excellent a lusica pir 
** \ veritable godsend to countless Parish Che hoe ! 
oT. . " ) ) 7 
THE CHORAL COMMU NION “BOOK: 
A SERVICE BOOK FOR THE OFFICE OF THE HOLY COMMUNION 
12 Kyrie Eleison, 5 Gloria Tibi and Gratias, 4 Credo, 3 Sursum Corda, 13 Sanctus, 7 Benedictt 
s Dei, 1 Lord’s Prayer, 4 Gloria in Excelsis, 6 Final Amens; together with The Office as set to Plain-song (155 


lerbecke, edited by C. VILLIERS STANFORD ; 66 pages of Music. Price Is. 6d. ; in Cloth, 2s. 
The music from the works of ATTWOOD, ARNOLD, Best, BEXFIELD, Blow, BuNNeETT, H. WaALro 
ES, FARRANT, MAUNDER, NARES, QUSELEY, TUCKERMANN, WALMISLEY, &c., in addition to ial 
ontributions by Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, B. AGUTTER, A. HERBERT BREWER, OTTO GOLDsSCHMI 
KENDRICK PYNE, A. MADELEY RICHARDSON, D. J. Woop 
, \ eetlen dl ai 2 : 
Phe crow glory of the is a ( M M 


Stanf r et ly done rea 


**\ most useful lit 


HE OCCASIONAL OFFICES: OF THE C HU RCH. 


Responses for Confirmation, Holy Matrimony, Burial of the De 1 Commina \ sion Day 
Semi-Chant Setting, and Croft’s Music for the Burial Sentences ; and the Natior aI Antl em. Pt 6d. 
t. A part feature mi s 
t 
h B re Un mn tn size (74 « 64), and ** together / a " Vustcal Manua i the Church 
Sere * (CHURCH TIMEs), ‘he numbering of the various items and of the pas ing continued J 


vement on any previous Collect 


\ decided imp 
THE “OFFERTORY SENTENC ES 
CHURCH CHOIR BOOK OF), FORTY-FOUR ORIGINAL SETTINGS 
By Sik CHARLES V. STANrorp, G. J. BENNETT, HERBERT BUNNING, H. WALFoRD Davies, OTTo 
imMipT, G. Hl. Grecory, Basi, HARWoop, HENkY Kwnicur, HERBERT C. Morris, T. TERT! 
E, H. C. PERRIN, A. MADELEY RICHARDSON, J. VARLEY RopeRTS, and others. Price Is. 6d 
fab and mewenting a bere ““Eminently suited for their purpose. Most 
y as four settings. . We ertainly not see i molet 
( tains specimens of very 
** Tuneful and easy, and well adapted for Parochial Use.” —Chu 7% R 
THE OF F IC kK OF THE HOLY COMMUNION 
SET TO MUSIC IN THE KEY OF A, FOR PAROCHIAL CHOIRS 
(Missa de Sancto Paulo). By B. AGuTTER, Mus. Doc. Price 6d. 


setting comprises the Kyrie (with alternate harmonization for 4th, 5th, and 6th Responses), Kyrie Proper, Credo, 


t 
n Corda, Sanctus, Benedictus, Agnus Dei and Gloria in Excelsis. 
! ’ “A praiseworthy sett las z W 
It is short and easy setting ‘ s uf t 
* An admirable edition.” Vu u/] .New ** Most n bly und ably d me.’ —O 


REPRINTED FROM THE CHORAL COMMUNION BOOK. 


MERBECKE’S COMMUNION MUSIC (ap. 1550) 


Edited, with an Organ Accompaniment, by SIR CHARLES VILLIERS STANFORD. Price 6d. 
* : te ae ages. aan "I —— \ ¢. : \ 
REPRINTED FROM THE CHURCH CHOTR BOOK. 
“IVEN IoCDED y om 
SEVEN VESPER HYMNS. 
\Tusic by STERNDALI BENNETT, Orro GotpscuMipr, FF. BALLARD, CHARLI Ss. CRA 
RBERT CC, Morris, W. G. HaArris, F. M. YGuestas. Price 3d.; Sol-fa, rsd. Words v, for 1 


LONDON NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limrret 
N VOorRK Pith Hh. W. GRAY CO, 
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SINGERS 
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ORGAN. 
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Th. D 
Edward E 
W. Fau 
Ch. G 
xa e Gull 
A. He 
Alfred H 
Edwin H. Len 
P, Tschaikow 
R. Wz 
W. Wolst 
Ww. W 
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HOLBROOKE 









JOSEPH 


























SIX ROMANTIC SONGS. Op. 30 : 
MARINO FALIERO. Scena for Baritor 2 
Bass. Op. 41. Vocal and Orchestral Scor 


QUINTET No. 3 (* 


qu 
Strings. Op. 44. Sco 


SEXTET (Alexander Prize), No. 3. Op. 33- | 
Pianoforte and Five Wind Instruments (] 
Oboe. Clarinet, Horn and Bassi ry 
strings 

SEXTET, No. 4 (*SIn Memoriam ] 
forte and Strings (Two Violins, Viola, Vi 
ind Contrabass (ad -). Op. 46 

THI RAVEN. Poem for Orchestr N 
Op. 25. P rte Sol 


THI VIKING. Poem for Orchestr: > 
TWENTY VARIATIONS ‘THRE! BLIND 
MICE. m 37, No. 1. For Orchestr 

INTRODUCTION and VARIATIONS 


No 2 {) 


‘THI GIRL I LEFT BEHIND MI 
Op. 37. No. 2 
Edward Elez1 LES HOMMAGES. Symphony No. 1. Op. 4 
eT AN DRAMATIC CHORAL SYMPHONY. Op. 48 
es B. I Hommage to FE. A. Poe) 
Alexandre Guilmart |} A DRAMATI SYMPHONY (** Apoll 
H. Hofmar Seaman”). Op. 51. For Orchestra (and ( 
H. Hiofmarn | U lth.) . 
Alfred Holl: s| °° GWYN AP NUDD.” Concerto-Poet r | 
: | forte and Orchestra. Op. 52 
Edward J. Horsman | peRROT AND PIERRETTE. Lyrical Di 
iwin H. Lemare Two \ ts. Op. +6 ? 
Franz Li | DYLAN. Prelude for Grand Orchestra. Op. 5 
Theo. Wendt} DYLAN. Op. 53. Drama, in 3 Acts 4 
Ww. W al \ eding the purthemence of 
Ww. W pees —— 


Lir 


Popular Part-Songs for S.. 
PEARSON. 
D 


SONGS. 


CHORU 


SES 


( 
) 

G d 
) 
H (4 
) 

) 

r(¢e n 
) 

" r} 
t } 
rs (4 
( x & 
1.) 
(44 

) 

Te 
POASI 


The SOCIETY of BRITISH COMPOSERS | 
| Music Published in the AVISON E DITIO\ 








| INSTRUMENTAL. y 
iB I A. H.—Trio-! Vi u \ 
Bax, A ! I \ 4 \ | 
Bet W.H \ ‘ Violi Pi fort 4 
| ¢ ER, I Elegy for Orchest I Score 
1 « P I M I 
Dix H., ¢ Ar Reli \ | te 
Gat ek, H. Bat t for String 
| Hartiey, Liovp—1 re 
| Hut nE, W. Y Vi 
| S tain F. | forte 
| I r Charact ) Pi 
Jervis-Reap, H. \ 
|McEwex, J. 1 Ba 
| oO ! Ss co. 
a ( Pi ) | 
MBI 
Pi: ~ 
| lin a Pi rte 
| Pianoforte ach MBI 
« mpa for } 
| each ISO? 
AUS 
‘, ER . 
7 RII 
t sal f wat 
I B ~ , Esst 
Eaoar, K. E.—Sketches : The Old Castle, 1s. 6d.; The Wishing We' wt 
| For ; , Summer's Call; The Exile . each 2 “t 





Hick! N—Suite Mignonne SU 
Hurustone, W. Y.—C apriccio SI] 
Jervis-Reap, H. V.—Five Impressior 

| Matruay, Tosias—Toccata; Album blate ; Dirge each 

| QuiLrer k—Three Studie LIs 

EPH 


| Speaicut, | Pas epied, rs. ; Miniatures 
Swin STEAD, Fettx—Prelude in I : , . 

it, A, N.—Barcarolle. In the Bay eB BRE 
. wagdtony 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


IKE 


each 2 
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GERMAN REQUIEM 


JOHANNES BRAHMS. 


Epirep by JOHN E. WEST. 
Enousu Apaprtration sy W. G. ROTHERY. 
Prerace By ERNEST NEWMAN. 


STAFF NOTATION, ONE SHILLING. 
Por Sol-fi 2 the Pre 


“HOW LOVELY ARE THY DWELLINGS” 


LONDON NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT TO ORGANISIS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

VEW MODERN ORGAN ALBUMS 


prep BY ri A. EFRICKER 


1.1 


Thre Rel ( il 1 size each, Three Shillings net 
I} Thi Series, bound in One Volume, in Clot 1os. 6d. 1 
CONTE? rHeE First SERIEs,. 72 PAGES 
SON. CLAUSSMANN 
: M t 
IBELI \I FRANCK (CESAR 
I ALKAN (FRANCK 
LEFEBURI WELY) ~ 
CONTENTS OF THE SECOND SERIES. S6 PAGES 
BELLE a | I ) : 7. ALKAN I F 1 
I I l I 
SON 0 | t I ‘ I 
AUSSMANN \ RENAUD l l 
LEMAIGRI 
RIE (GABRIEL). — La ¢ PARISOT I 
CONTENT W” THE THIRD SERIES, SO PAGEs. 
IALGRI | LEFEBURI WELY) 
} M ‘ S os Cems 
ESSERER \ t RENAUD I 
ISON. —O ‘ ALKAN.—1 )) ‘ N 
MANN M I I Bt O N 
DD | ‘ G oO 
t I I I I 
| t Eng ( 
wing Pieces suitable for Organ Recitals and edited by Il. A. FRICKER, are also | lyr 
SIBELIUS.—FINLANDIA 
SIBELIUS.—Four Selected Pieces js. jad. 
\ \ f eP s S King ¢ \ Ml N - ) 


LISZT.— Celebrated | e * Ad ne 


| ited cu s, ad lut an undam ” 
BREITKOPF & HARTI 


EL, 54, Great Marlborough Street, London, iW. 

















TIMES.—Feprvuary 1, 1grt. 


THE 
NOVELLO'S CONCERTO. 


N E W SON G S FOR ORGAN AND ORCHESTR) 
A a . sn = 4 


IX D MAJOR 





MUSICAI 





—_ 

























BY 


BASIL H: \RW OOD. 


(Or, 24 


HILLIN EACH NET. 


CONS OF THE SEA. _ By COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. ; 
- Suitable for Baritones or Basses ; SI | 
ORGAN PART, PRICE THREE SHILLINGS 
(OME, DREAS MLESS REST, By NOEL JOHNSON. FULL SCORE AND ORCHESTRAL PARTS, MS 
S w All Ve : 
I N Company, Lin 
TH SONGSTERS AWAKENING § (Vocal 


Walt By PERCY E. FLETCHER. CHACONNE 


Suitabl w Sopranos. 


35 VARIATIONS ON A BASSO OSTINATO 
5 THE RIVER (Bar 


Suitable for AMVoies, SS  EUGUE TRILOGY WITH CHORE oe 


GILENT LOVE By FRANK LAMBERT. FOR ORGAN “Th 
- Su ior M I \ S. ytiona 
, 


| yo“ N CHELSEA WAY. By HENKY COATES. lers 
Suitable for Baritones or Sses. toa] 


sia SIGFRID KARG-ELERT at i 


Ave SU SAN sittin wy Ned a F 


PROUD MAISIE. By FREDERIC AUSTIN. iia 
Suitable for All Voices. plete 


GING, BRITAIN’S SONS! N ( v1 J 
By CHARLES HARRISS NEW EDITION. 


. No « 
Suitable for Baritones or Basses. ( CHA 
ANDANTE CON MOTO \ 


| OVE’S MORNING SONG. 
. By CHARLES DEACON. Origh rthe Organ, No. 138 Now 
Suitable for All Voices. = 

ALFRED H. ALLEN. Ciuee 

I OVE IS FOR EVER. By ERNEST NEWTON _ . . ua In 


Suitable for Tenors or Bariton: 


N k ( l 
7, UMMERZE rZHIRE (Old Song RECITAL SERIES 
\rranged by ERNEST NEWTON. Coxvi 
Suitable for Baritones or Basses. ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGA) I 


“TTHE SECRET OF LOVE. By FELIX CORBETT. ; : : os oe 
Duet for Contralto and Baritone. MARCHE HEROIOUE GE 
(CAVALIER SONG By HEALEY WILLAN. EDWIX H. LEMARE Bi. 


- > RDS VE SO . ! eT . GS NET. 
GHEPHERD’s LO NG. cr Averis nH | Ap 


N » ¢ 


for Mezzo-Sopranos or Contraltos. sian : TI 
SWEET NIGHT By ERNEST AUSTIN I  £ et ee ib 
OP meeihis 4 ticatiaie eee ROMANZETTA 
FOR 
Dr. Ro 
\ MORNING SONG By ERNEST AUSTIN VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE tadoy 
Suitable for Baritones. _, 
FRANCESCO BERGER. * Accur 
Sh NORAH By E. DOUGLAS TAYLER an 
Suit e for Tenors I Pw 
Nene 
) AND COMPANY, Limrrep. I N : ‘ Ny, Limite Wardou 
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LIFE OF NEW FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC. NET 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN Jc, p< rome 





STR 


‘ BACH, W. F.—A ef P fortes (4 ) 
BAC H DEBUSSY, Cl La Cathe e eng tie Pp forte I 
_ La Plus q ente \ P forte Duet 
t Rha e for ¢ et | ribed for | 
f Prans I 


onc. MOET A PARR. Oe 


BART ae 
‘ re re 


(prin 
} oT 4 ruFR RAVEL, M M ‘ rr ed for | { g 
WITH PORTRAIT AND OTHER ROGER-DUCASSE—P a egg “ 
_ . SCR BIN \ ) ; Le | ‘ 
ILLUSTRATIONS. wore 
STAUB, \ Or; k I ets (S I 
Svo, Cl extra, Gilt top, 12s. 6 on ote mag 
Op I t ID I ‘ 
T . , , , , ~ 4 : \ ‘) ~ \ 
\I = wok which stands at the very head o mus ] gig str ey im ' ; 
0k which surpasses even Spitta in intimacy of Op,7. P S I 
} rHOME, ft ( M ( S 
ORY vledge, d above all i insti “ t 
This k on Bach proves to be of nothing less than _ ane 
a CHAMBER MUSIC, 
perhaps it would be nearer the marl » say 
. . , : , BEER-WALBRUNN ~ \ | 
I mportance. Sir Hubert shows Bach to his 
lers in extraordinary detail; but throughout it is his |)! MENFELD, = 4s 
lossal personality that is presented, for the most |) BOISDEFFRE, R O . 
. _ . A . , ‘ forte \ 
[ I na searching nad alwavs evoted a LIVSIS or his DEBUSSY. CI ( 
Petite Piece ( 
La Plu 1 \ 
HOLLMAN, | ~ r B \ ‘ 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, JONGEN, }.— 4 : 
IOLBI H ) ) f ( I t 
. H : 0 


BEDFORD STREET, STRAND ONDON H I 
Score P 
\ LONG-FELT WANT SUPPLIED RIMSKY RORSARO™Y t 
: ( Hor Bas 
( it t RUBINSTEIN, A.—O 


No one interested in Music should be withou Bar I 
CHAPPELL'S MUSICAL DIARY |scuttizet Fr ooe. 15, 8. 9 Leateite, fe 
AND ARTISTES’ LIST FOR tort. STEINSERG, M.—O spdisnaicaree 


il in addition 


1 


TO) 


Ing 





Now Ready. Order at once. 


120 
rdinary Diary, various informaty sal 
Conductors and Secretaries of Sov nee! 
Givers, and Musical People in general, together witl 
1 Insurance Coupon for £1,000. ORGAN AND HARMONIUM MUSIé 
a CHOISNEL., ( Org 
, r ; DEBUSSY, Cl in | O 
st - - . La Cathe t u Org 
ple in gene . tle } KARG-ELERT, 3.—O . ?P H 
( te, 1s. 6d. net \ 
: ' rR | l | I ais oe ef} 
IRGAS : Price 2s. net ; by post, 2s. Id Op. 46. for O 


CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL AGENCY, 


r, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
elephone FULL SCORES AND ORCHESTRAL 


M 


iE GEORGE STREE 
I PARTS 


t rS I 


BACH, W. | s 
| 


Part I Method of Training thé ireat score 
e 38. Part I1., Exercises, price ts. ¢ PERGOLESI 
Two H 


A PRACTICAL METHOD OF ™Aiistiensky."w.— op 1s. ‘Overt Joveme, 
TRAINING CHORISTERS Stele frangais =i ae i pour ag 


BY “a 
J. VARLEY ROBERTS. 


I Met i 
LITERATURE. 














k ert wings t N 
pted in the Magdalen ¢ ege Choir 
The forer tl sh authority on the subject uardian, 
Most va e and eminently practical. MUSIK UND MUsIKER Kari S h 
\ ly described as invaluable Bo gha arly wettle. turge M 
Genuinely practic Va tester ( wdian, Karl St I 
Intensely practical. f ( r tt 
(8) I tv | 


t d from Mr. Ht vy | \ <f l . 
ehouse, Amen Corner, E.C.; or Nov & ( Ltd., 16 
jour Street, W. Loxpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Liat 
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NEW SACRED CHORAL WORK 


I med for the first tin the (Jueen’s Hall Choral Society on Jani lary 17, I9QII 


GOLGOTHA or 
J Se d ge 
FOR SOLI, CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 


Words from the Text of the New TresTAMeENT. 


FRANCO LEONI. ASI 
“THI 


Vocal Score, Price 3s. 6d. net cash. 
NEW VOCAL QUARTETS, PART-SONGS, &c. 
IN SHERWOOD FOREST. ‘KID 


\ Vocal Intermezzo for Female Voices. 
Words by BASIL HOOD. Music by LIZA LEHMANN. 
1s. net cash (by Post, 1s. 2d.). “A S 


THE JACKDAW OF RHEIMS. 


A New Humorous Song-Cycle for Soprano, Contralto, Tenor and Bass. 


Words by THOMAS INGOLDSBY. Music by HUBERT BATH. 


}?y 


cash (by Post, 2s d.). — 
. * rY. y am , y 7 * « , 1 y — Prices : 
KIGHT NEW NURSERY RHYMES. — 
Set to Music for Vocal Quartet (s.A.T.B.). I 
By H. WALFORD DAVIES (Op. 23) a 
Price 1s. net cash (by Pe 1s. 2d.). = 
— Princ’ 

| ~ * ) a” . ) r 4 “ iy ) By “ ’ ™ ees 
fLHE PORTRAIT SERIES Pern 
Ol Weinesds 
VOCAL ALBUMS BY POPULAR COMPOSERS. ape ae 
| i t l grey « r, with the Photograph of the Composer on the Frontispi , moi 
ry a Musical Present at all times. cristmas 
l ce 2s. 6d. net cash ea \lbum (by Post, 2s. tod. each). Eraminat 
ospec' 

kr. PAOLO TOSTI ALBUM. EDWARD GERMAN ALBUM. 
FRANCO LEONI ALBUM. HERMANN LOHR ALBUM. THE 
FRANK LAMBERT ALBUM. NOEL JOHNSON ALBUM. eden 
CONINGSBY CLARKE ALBUM. GUY IYHARDELOT ALBUM. : 
PERESA DEL RIEGO ALBUM FLORENCE AYLWARD ALBUM. _ 
LIZA LEHMANN ALBUM. 110 Pri 


tuition, ec 
gan, Ha 


— ) < y . 4 2 Elocuti 
Cuaprett & Co., Ltd., 50, New Bond Street, London, W. | se 


Spectus an 
NEW YORK AND MELBOURNE. AND MAY BE HAD OF ALL MusSIC SELLERS. 
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